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The  materials  for  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  ethics  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  are  not  yet  forthcoming.  Of 
their  daily  habits  and  ways,  which  alone  could  furnish  the 
basis  for  such  an  exposition,  we  still  know  very  little.  The 
remarkable  discoveries  beneath  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia, 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  have  borne  chiefly  on  the  public 
life  of  these  two  peoples.  The  contents  of  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions  have  made  us  acquainted  with  their  history  so  far 
chiefly  as  it  effects  their  relations  with  other  nations,  besides 
having  revealed  to  us  their  culture,  their  art,  and  literary 
activity;  but  of  what  we  may  call  the  inner  history  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  neither  excavations  nor  decipherment  have 
up  to  the  present  advanced  our  knowledge  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  We  know  how  they  waged  war,  as  well  as  what  wars 
they  waged ;  we  know  how  they  built,  as  well  as  what  they 
built;  we  know  their  methods  of  commerce,  their  laws,  and 
their  religion;  but  of  their  home-life  we  have  yet  the  most  to 
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learn.  And,  certainly,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  cannot  properly 
judge  the  ethics  of  a  people  unless  we  are  able  to  enter  their 
homes,  watch  them  at  their  daily  toil,  observe  them  in  their 
recreations,  and,  in  short,  note  all  those  seemingly  unimportant 
acts  and  sayings  which  yet  may  be  said  to  make  up  the  whole 
man. 

All,  therefore,  that  can  be  attempted  in  the  following  pages 
is  to  furnish  some  considerations,  of  a  general  character,  bearing 
on  the  ethics  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  drawn 
from  a  study  of  their  culture,  their  religion,  and  their  literature. 
Moreover,  the  present  condition  of  the  material  at  our  disposal 
for  a  presentation  of  the  subject  in  hand  suggests  the  rather 
disconnected  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  adopted  as 
best  conducive  towards  bringing  out  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
standards  of  morality,  distinguishing  the  two  nations  that  once 
held  sway  in  the  land  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Closely  related  as  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  are  in 
race,  language,  and  religious  beliefs,  a  sharp  distinction  is  to 
be  drawn  between  the  two  empires  of  antiquity  that  bear  their 
names.  The  Babylonian  empire  was  essentially  a  civilizing 
force.  Art  and  literature  found  an  early  home  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  originality  of  the  former,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  subsequent  periods,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
latter,  covering,  as  we  now  know,  a  vast  area  of  human  activity, 
are  proof  sufficient  that  we  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with 
indigenous  productions,  and  are  not  dealing  with  foreign  im¬ 
portations  ;  and  to  art  and  literature  we  may  add  science,  if 
we  will  bear  in  mind  certain  qualifications  of  the  term.  True, 
the  Babylonian  rulers  were  not  entirely  free  from  the  ambition 
of  the  military  conqueror,  which  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
antiquity  as  it  is  still  a  menace  to  our  modern  civilization,  but 
it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  them  that  they  placed  their 
chief  pride,  as  their  inscriptions  show,  in  the  magnificent 
edifices  which  they  reared  and  in  the  internal  improvements 
which  they  directed.  No  less  significant  for  the  position 
occupied  by  this  southern  and  older  of  the  two  Mesopotamian 
empires  is  the  high  degree  of  development  attained  by  com¬ 
merce  and  mercantile  intercourse,  as  reflected  in  the  numerous 
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legal  documents*  that  have  been  discovered.  Commerce, 
while  no  doubt  the  outgrowth  of  necessity,  becomes,  after  a 
certain  stage  of  development  has  been  reached,  the  foster-child 
of  tranquillity,  and  it  is  only  among  a  nation  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace  that  it  will  take  rank  as  a  living  motor  and  a 
propelling  force. 

Quite  otherwise  the  Assyrians.  Ernest  Renan,  in  a  recent 
admirable  characterization  of  the  Assyrian  power,  describes 
Assyria  as  marking  the  first  appearance  of  organized  tyranny 
in  the  world.f  Conquest  seems  to  have  been  her  one  and  only 
mission.  The  Assyrian  monarchs,  in  striking  contrast  to  their 
Babylonian  cousins,  speak  almost  exclusively,  on  the  clay 
cylinders  which  they  deposited  in  the  corners  of  their  palaces, 
of  the  wars  they  waged,  of  the  captives  they  made,  of  the  pil¬ 
lage  and  sacking  of  cities,  of  cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  them, 
and  of  the  tribute  which  they  received.  To  further  emphasize 
their  claims  upon  posterity, — their  only  ones,  forsooth, — they 
illustrated  their  narratives  by  sculpturing  on  their  palace, 
walls  the  scenes  of  their  successful  campaigns.  A  glance 
at  these  bloody  and  cruel  scenes,  depicted  with  a  realism 
worthy  of  a  better  theme,  show'  that  war  w'as  the  real 
element  of  these  “  butchers.”  Force  was  their  only  logic ; 
and  we  must  subscribe  to  the  severe  judgment  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew'  seer  who  compared  Assyria  to  a  lioness  that  fills  her 
lair  with  booty,  and  forcibly  designated  Nineveh  as  ”  a  city 
of  blood."  Nor  does  Renan  exaggerate  when  he  concludes 
that  there  was  not  a  single  idea  which  Assyria  helped  to 
spread,  not  a  single  good  cause  which  she  served.  Still 
such  conditions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  development  of  a  high  culture;  only  that  this 
culture,  born  of  power,  was  a  foreign  importation  and  not  a 
home  production.  In  the  construction  of  their  temples  and 
palaces,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  slavishly  followed  Babylonian 


*  The  so-called  “  contract  tablets,”  recording  sales  and  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  and  of  which  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand,  dug  up  out 
of  the  mounds  at  vari(jus  times  and  places,  are  to-day  scattered  throughout  the 
museums  and  private  collections  of  the  world, 
f  Histoire  du  Feuple  d’lsrael,  ii.  pp.  454-456. 
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models,  and  much  as  Solomon  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Phoenician  architects,  so,  no  doubt,  the  rulers  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia  brought  the  artists  of  the  south  to  their  courts. 
But  not  only  the  art  of  Babylonia,  her  literary  productions, 
likewise,  were  carried  into  Assyria.  Seized  by  the  ambition 
to  pose  as  patrons  of  science  and  art,  which  appears  to  be  the 
compensating  virtue  of  conquerors,  the  Assyrian  kings  vied 
with  one  another  in  making  their  residences  centres  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  intellectual  activity.  With  this  in  view,  they  sent 
their  scribes  to  the  old  seats  of  Babylonian  culture,  where  the 
vast  literary  treasures  of  the  country,  the  national  epics,  the 
religious  poetry,  the  sacred  rituals,  the  compilations  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  medicine,  and  law,  lay  stored  up  in  the  archives  of 
temples  and  palaces.  These  literary  productions,  dating  from 
a  remote  period,  and  to  which  a  permanent  form  had  been 
given  by  being  committed  to  bricks  of  burnt  clay,  were  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  the  Assyrian  scribes.  Under  royal  command, 
copies  of  them  were  made  and  placed  in  apartments  of  the 
magnificent  palaces,  reared  by  the  Assy'rian  kings  as  monu¬ 
ments  to  their  glory.  In  this  way,  during  the  centuries  of 
Assyria’s  greatness, — roughly  .speaking,  the  ninth  to  the 
seventh  centuries  before  this  era, — the  great  libraries  of  As¬ 
syria  were  gathered,  of  which  considerable  remains  have  al¬ 
ready  been  found  and  more  may  be  expected.  But  compre¬ 
hensive  as  the  influence  was  which  Babylonia  exerted  upon 
her  northern  rival,  it  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  general 
traits  of  king  and  people.  Assyria  retained  to  the  close  of 
her  dominion  that  general  aspect  of  fierceness  which  was 
the  source  of  its  strength.  Her  culture  was  hardly  anything 
more  than  a  thin  veneer,  which,  as  it  wore  off,  exposed  the 
roughness  beneath. 

With  this  distinction  between  the  two  empires  sharply  de¬ 
fined,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  a  corresjjonding  divergence 
in  their  ethics.  Indeed,  in  the  general  picture  which  we  have 
attempted  to  draw  of  A.ssyria,  there  will  be  found  the  material 
required  for  forming  an  estimate  of  her  moral  status.  By  that 
same  law  which  dictates  that  a  stream  rises  no  higher  than  its 
source,  we  are  permitted  to  conclude  that  the  fierceness. 
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cruelty,  inordinate  ambition,  love  of  strife,  proneness  to  dis¬ 
play,  which  mark  the  Assyrian  rulers,  were  but  a  reflection  of 
the  national  traits.  If  Assyria’s  mission  were  distinctly  one  of 
power,  it  was  solely  because  the  genius  of  the  people  led  her 
in  this  direction.  Her  kings  were  but  the  tools  by  means  of 
which  the  edifice  was  reared,  not  the  originators  of  the  plan. 
True,  among  the  most  peaceful  nations  a  warlike  leader  may 
arise  who  may  for  a  time  dominate  the  fortunes  of  that  na¬ 
tion,  but  when  a  long  line  of  military  conquerors  springs  up, 
when  force  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  greatness  of  a  people  is 
built  up,  when  violence  presides  over  all  efforts,  then  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  inevitable  that  such  a  p>eople  occupies  the  ethical 
plane  represented  by  her  leaders.  And  this  conclusion  is 
fully  borne  out  in  the  case  of  Assyria,  when  we  turn  to  the  As¬ 
syrian  religion,  where,  by  virtue  of  that  close  union  between 
religion  and  morals,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  antiquity  as  is 
the  union  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  church  and  state, 
we  are  justified  in  looking  for  an  embodiment  of  popular 
ethical  ideals,  or,  if  we  will,  lack  of  ideals.  At  the  head  of 
the  Assyrian  pantheon  stands  the  god  Ashur.  All  the  at¬ 
tributes  ascribed  to  him  have  reference  to  his  power.  He  is 
the  great  lord,  the  ruler  of  the  divine  hosts,who  gives  the  sceptre 
and  the  crown  to  kings,  bestowing  the  sovereignty  upon  his 
favorites.  When  the  kings  and  their  armies  march  out  to 
battle,  it  is  with  reliance  upon  the  “  might  of  Ashur,”  and 
when  victory  enters  their  ranks,  it  is  because  Ashur  was 
present  with  his  invincible  weapon  in  his  hand.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  spirituality  in  this  conception  of  deity, 
and,  what  is  significant,  so  completely  does  Ashur  domi¬ 
nate  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  that  his  attributes  are  transferred 
to  his  numerous  fellow-deities,  including  those  whose  worship 
was  imported  from  Babylonia,  and  to  whom  originally  qualities 
were  ascribed  of  an  entirely  different  order.  All  the  Assyrian 
gods  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  mere  reflections  of  Ashur. 
Sin,  the  moon-god,  becomes  the  lord  of  the  sceptre  and 
crown.  To  the  Babylonians,  the  sun-god  Shamas  was  pri¬ 
marily  the  jyst  judge  of  hetiven  and  earth,  but  by  the  Assy¬ 
rians  his  justice  was  seen  only  in  the  punishment  he  in- 
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flicted  upon  their  enemies,  and  he  finally  becomes,  like  Ashur, 
the  “  ruler  of  everything.”  Again,  the  supreme  goddess  Ishtar, 
whose  origin  escapes  us,  because  of  the  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated  notions  that  connected  themselves  with  her  worship  in 
Babylonia,  is  for  the  Assyrian  simply  the  mistress  of  war  and 
battle,  who,  prior  to  a  decisive  engagement,  appears  to  her 
favorite  in  a  dream,  and  encourages  him  with  the  assurance, 
”  Fear  not.  I  walk  by  thy  side.”  But  perhaps  most  striking 
of  all,  Nabu,  who  among  Babylonians  is  known  only  as  the 
“god  of  wisdom,”  although  adopted  also  as  such  by  the  As¬ 
syrian  kings, — especially  by  those  who  collected  libraries, — 
yet  is  invested  with  material  powers,  and  is  invoked  as  the 
“  governor  of  heaven  and  earth.” 

Such  being  the  religious  ideals  which  governed  the  lives  of 
those  who  stood  highest,  we  ma>’  surmise  what  the  popular 
standard  of  morality  must  have  been.  With  religion  in  the 
service  of  military  power,  such  feelings  as  gratitude,  justice, 
mercy,  upon  the  development  of  which  the  attainment  of  high 
ethical  principles  so  greatly  depends,  could  have  but  a  limited 
sway.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  brute 
force  is  that  success  becomes  the  measure  of  the  universe. 
When  they  saw  the  fields  covered  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
their  enemies,  the  Assyrians  offered  up  sacrifices  to  their  great 
warrior-god  Ashur  and  his  associates,  but  though  prompted 
to  do  so  by  an  instinct  in  itself  commendable,  the  gratitude 
born  of  the  battle-field  is  not  conducive  to  a  high  morality, 
nor  does  it  even  promote  that  humility  which  it  appears  to 
emphasize  in  attributing  success  to  the  aid  of  higher  powers. 
As  for  justice,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  obtained 
a  firm  footing  in  a  country  where  the  ambition  to  rule  over¬ 
rides  all  other  considerations.  Strangely  enough,  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  kings  often  speak  of  the  mercy  which  they  granted  to 
their  humiliated  opponents.  True,  the  “  mercy”  is  usually  a 
cover  for  their  own  inability  to  reek  the  vengeance  they  desire, 
but  still  they  speak  of  it  in  a  way  that  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  virtue  highly  prized  in  the  eyes  of  the  Assyrians. 
Upon  looking  clo.ser,  however,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  this  mercy,  even  where  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
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its  genuineness,  differs  but  little  from  insolent  pride  and  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  quality  which  “  droppeth  as  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven.”  And  so  in  general,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
better  qualities  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  Assyrian  character,  that  they  were  tainted 
by  the  grossness  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  power,  and 
found  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  progress  in  the  worship 
of  force.  If  called  upon  to  designate  one  trait  that  more  than 
any  other  might  properly  be  designated  as  the  national  one, 
the  impartial  verdict  of  history  must  be — cruelty.  Pass  along 
the  halls  of  the  British  Museum,  which  contain  those  remark¬ 
able  representations  of  A.s.syrian  warfare  that  once  graced  the 
walls  of  Assyrian  palaces,  and  note  the  cynical  smile  which 
the  skilful  artist  has  portrayed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
soldier  who  stands  in  the  act  of  piercing  with  his  spear  the 
eyes  of  the  unfortunate  victim  trembling  at  his  feet.  Indeed, 
the  whole  battle-scene,  pictured  with  a  remarkable  vividness, 
gives  one  the  impression  of  being  a  jollification  festival  (though 
a  one-sided  festival),  so  happy  do  the  participants  on  the  As¬ 
syrian  side  appear  to  be,  as  they  spread  slaughter  to  the  right 
and  left ;  and  not  satisfied  with  overpowering  their  enemies, 
they  mutilate  their  bodies  by  severing  the  head  from  the  body, 
or,  by  way  of  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  their  royal  master,  pile 
the  ghastly  heads  into  a  pyramid.  They  fairly  revel  in  war¬ 
fare,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artists  have  caught 
the  true  national  spirit  in  thus  representing  them,  while,  as  a 
further  confirmation,  the  numerous  passages  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  furnishing  the  commentary  to  the  illustrations,  may  be 
adduced  in  which  the  kings  extol  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
them  and  their  hosts,  and  are  at  pains  to  tell  us  the  misery 
and  suffering  which  they  strove  to  bring  about. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  sculptured  bas- 
reliefs  were  either  ranged  along  the  outside  walls  of  the  palaces, 
where  they  were  visible  to  every  one,  or  placed  in  apartments  to 
which  the  public  was  admitted.  They  constituted  the  picture- 
galleries  of  those  days,  and  no  doubt  intended  as  an  education 
and  edification  to  the  people.  Even  in  their  sports  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  manife.sted  the  national  traits  of  fierceness  and  cruelty. 
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Lion-hunting  was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  kings  and  nobles, 
and  in  the  sculptures  illustrative  of  this  sport,  there  is  de¬ 
picted  the  same  thirst  for  violence  and  the  same  cruel  pleasure 
upon  seeing  the  hunted  beast  pierced  with  arrows  and  writh¬ 
ing  in  its  last  throes. 

Turning  now  to  the  Babylonians,  the  contrast  is  as  striking 
as  we  would  naturally  expect.  Beginning  with  their  religious 
conceptions,  we  find  their  deities  in  the  highest  state  of  their 
development,  characterized  by  spiritual  qualities.  The  oldest 
of  them  are  personifications  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of 
natural  elements,  such  as  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  watery 
deep ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  certain  attributes  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  which  gave  them  a  much  higher  character 
than  mere  nature-symbols.  Thus,  the  sun-god  was  regarded 
as  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  while  Ea,  originally 
the  water-god,  was  the  one  who  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  humanity.  And  so  the  entire  development  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  religion  may  be  summed  up  as  a  tendency  towards 
spiritualization.  With  the  advance  of  culture,  we  have  a 
special  "  god  of  wisdom,”  Nebo,  the  inventor  of  writing,  who, 
together  with  his  consort,  Tashmit,  gives  understanding  and 
furnishes  intelligence  to  man ;  but  the  highest  stage  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  religion  was  reached  in  the  conceptions  that  grouped 
themselves  around  the  deity  who  became  the  head  of  the  pan¬ 
theon, — Marduk,  or,  as  he  is  more  popularly  known,  Mero- 
dach.  He  starts  out  as  a  water-spirit ;  afterwards  we  find  him, 
as  it  would  appear,  identified  with  the  sun-god ;  then  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  tutelary  deity  par  excellence  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
and  when  Babylon  extends  her  sway  over  an  entire  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  Merodach  obscures  his  fellow-deities  to  such 
an  extent  that  scholars  have  been  tempted  to  credit  the 
Babylonians  with  a  close  approach  to  monotheistic  doctrines. 

In  keeping  with  this  tendency  of  their  religion  is  the 
Babylonian  cult,  which  already  at  an  early  period  is  marked 
by  the  endeavor  to  rise  to  far  higher  levels  than  those  usually 
occupied  by  the  religions  of  antiquity.  The  hymns  to  the  gods 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  religious  devotion.  Their  diction  is 
pure,  pioetic,  and  occasionally  reaches  the  sublime.  Although 
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— as  is  but  natural — strongly  tainted  by  beliefs  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  a  lower  order,  we  come  across  conceptions  frequently 
which  surprise  us  by  their  force  and  elevation.  In  their 
prayers  to  the  sun-god,  of  which  quite  a  number  have  been 
preserved,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  his  power  or  even  the  desire  to 
secure  his  favors  which  forms  the  prominent  feature,  but  next 
to  an  appreciation  of  his  beneficent  qualities,  complete  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  thought  of  his  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  real 
love  of  nature  that  inspires  these  hymns,  and  their  authors 
have  been  caught  by  the  same  spirit  of  devotional  enthusiasm 
which  leads  the  Hebrew  psalmist  to  step  out  into  the  fields  on 
a  clear  night,  and,  carried  away  at  the  sight  of  the  starry 
heavens,  to  exclaim,  “  Oh,  how  wonderful  are  thy  works,  O 
Lord!"  A  few  ’:rief  quotations  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Here 
are  the  opening  lines  of  such  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  sun 
upon  his  rising : 

“  O  Sun-gml,  tlioa  risest  .it  the  horizon  of  heaven ;  thou  dost  unlock  the 
‘shining  bolts  of  he  ven  ;  thou  openest  the  doors  of  heaven,  O  Sun-god,  when  thou 
raisest  thy  head  ov  r  the  world,  all  lands  are  covered  with  thy  glory.” 

Another,  addressing  the  sun  at  his  setting,  begins, — 

"O  Sun-god,  w:  en  thou  settest  in  the  midst  of  he.iven,  may  the  enclosures 
of  heaven  give  thee  greeting;  the  gate  of  heaven  bless  thee;  may  the  guiding 
deity, the  messenger  that  loves  thee,  direct  thy  path;  .  .  .  may  the  glory  of  thy 
divinity  be  established  '"or  thee  .  .  .  O  Sun-god,  judge  of  the  world,  the  director 
of  its  laws  art  thou.” 

The  picture  is  that  of  the  traveller  who,  upon  his  return  from 
his  wanderings,  waits  for  the  welcome  from  his  kinsfolk,  and 
the  little  touch  that  is  added  of  the  messenger  .sent  out  to 
guide  the  traveller  to  the  right  .spot  is  ceftainly  exquisite.  A 
companion  picture  is  pre.sented  in  still  another  hymn,  where  the 
gods,  upon  seeing  the  sun-god  rising  out  of  the  great  moun¬ 
tain,  are  represented  as  bowing  in  adoration  before  the  great 
orb  of  day,  and  all  the  spirits,  like  servants,  stand  reverently 
by  awaiting  the  command  of  their  master.*  Again,  their 

*  Translations  of  many  of  these  hymns  will  l)e  found  in  Sayce’s  Hibbert  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  B.ibylonians  (London,  1887,  pp.  479-520), 
to  which,  however,  despite  their  merits,  the  same  caution  applies  as  to  his  ren¬ 
derings  of  the  Babylonian  ))salms.  (See  below.) 
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prayers,  even  when  they  are  prompted  by  lower  motives,  are 
filled  with  a  pure  religious  spirit  that  proves  the  existence  of 
ethical  standards  of  no  mean  quality.  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  inscription  in  which  he  describes  the 
temples  he  reared  and  other  of  his  building  operations,  offers 
up  the  following  prayer  to  the  supreme  god,  Merodach  : 

“  O  !  Marduk,  niy  lord,  first-born  of  the  gods,  mighty  prince,  thou  has  created 
me  and  hast  intrusted  to  me  the  sovereignty  over  thy  people.  As  my  very  soul, 
so  do  I  love  thy  lofty  abiding-place,  thy  city  Babylon ;  and  yet  among  all  cities 
I  have  chosen  no  residence  to  which  I  cling  so  fondly  as  I  do  to  thy  awful 
majesty.  I  seek  thy  sovereignty  :  Let  me  then  find  grace.  Hear  my  prayer,  for 
I  am  the  King,  the  beautifier  of  thy  temples  who  rejoices  thy  heart,  the  high- 
priest  who  rebuilds  all  thy  cities.” 

The  prayer  concludes  with  a  request  for  long  life  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  offspring. 

For  the  highest  e.xponents,  however,  of  the  ethical  basis  of 
the  religion  of  the  Babylonians,  we  must  turn  to  those  relig¬ 
ious  poems  among  the  remains  of  their  literature  in  which  we 
find  such  advanced  religious  notions  as  the  consciousness  of' 
sin,  and  the  need  of  forgiveness,  coupled  with  a  spirit  of  real 
penitence,  entering  as  significant  factors  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  There  existed,  as  it  would  appear  from  remains  found 
in  the  library  collected  by  the  Assyrian  king  Ashurbanabal, 
complete  rituals  among  the  Babylonians  for  a  penitential  ser¬ 
vice,  with  prayers  adapted  to  various  contingencies  and  con¬ 
ditions.  In  these  prayers  the  petitioner  at  the  throne  of  grace 
is  represented  as  pouring  out  his  soul  in  the  deepest  contrition 
before  his  deity, — “Full  of  sighs,  I,  thy  servant,  come  unto 
thee,  oh  !  my  lord,”  one  of  them  begins.  In  language  at  once 
powerful  and  simple,  the  anguish  of  the  sin-laden  soul  is 
de.scribed.  Tears,  we  are  told  by  one  of  these  penitents,  con¬ 
stituted  his  nourishment,  weeping  his  drink.  He  is  in  utter 
despair  and  throws  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  god. 
Usually  in  these  “  penitential  psalms,”*  as  they  have  been 
appropriately  termed,  the  priest  is  introduced  in  the  double 
capacity  as  a  comforter  to  the  afflicted  spirit  and  as  inter- 

*  For  specimens,  see  Sayce’s  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  pp.  52 1 -53 1,  though  it  ought  to  be  added  that  the  translations  there  given 
are  not  altogether  satisfactory  and  reliable. 
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ceding  with  the  deity  on  behalf  of  the  sinner.  He  adds  his 
own  prayers  to  those  of  the  penitent,  calling  upon  the  divine 
powers  to  look  mercifully  upon  the  sinner  that  “  he  may  live.” 
Despite  admixtures  of  a  lower  order  of  ideas,  of  which  none 
of  these  psalms  are  entirely  free,  they  must  still  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  high  moral  status  reached  by 
the  people  among  whom  they  arose.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that,  by  the  general  consent  of  scholars,  they  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  which  justifies  a  comparison  with  some 
of  the  biblical  psalms,  and  this  becomes  all  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  when  we  remember  that  in  primitive  Semitic  re¬ 
ligions,  there  is  no  place  for  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.  The  basis  of  relationship  to  one’s  deity, 
among  the  early  Semites,  is  communal  and  not  individual.  The 
community,  the  united  clans,  or  the  single  tribe,  or  even  family, 
may  offend  the  god,  but  the  individual  is  not  held  responsible. 
Expiating  sacrifices  were  offered  up  by  the  clan,  but  there 
was  no  individual  atonement.  The  tribe  shares  the  guilt  for 
the  crime  committed  by’  one  of  its  members,  and  there  being 
no  individual  atonement,  there  is  no  place  for  individual  pen¬ 
itence.  Such  principles,  therefore,  as  we  find  reflected  in  the 
Babylonian  p.salms,  show  that  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians 
had  cut  loose  from  the  common  Semitic  stock,  and,  like  the 
Hebrew,  had  struck  out  in  a  path  for  itself,  which  led  it  ever  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  away  from  its  starting  point*  Similar,  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  religious  beliefs  held  by  the  Assyrians  were 
with  those  professed  by  the  Babylonians,  yet  the  religion  of 
the  former  retained  to  the  last  its  communal  or  tribal  character, 
enlarged  only  by  the  national  growth,  whereas  the  latter  was 
marked  by  a  pronounced  advance  towards  individualism. 
Here,  then,  in  this  tendency  towards  individualism,  we  must 
seek  for  the  explanation  of  the  higher  ethical  standards 
reached  by  the  Babylonians.  With  the  assertion  of  individual 
responsibility,  a  proper  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  finer  instincts  began  to 

*  W.  Robertson  Smith,  in  his  recent  first  volume  of  the  “  Religion  of  the 
Semites,”  recognizing  this,  has  therefore  excluded  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians 
in  his  treatment  of  the  ‘‘Fundamental  Institutions”  of  the  Semites.  (See  p  15.) 
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appear  which  ultimately  leads  to  the  formation  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  sound  moral  principles. 

Despite,  therefore,  idolatrous  practices  which  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  outgrew  as  little  as  the  Assyrians,  despite  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs  in  the  power  of  charms  and  incantations,  to 
which  they  clung  as  tenaciously  as  all  other  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  Babylonian  religion  directly  promoted  the  growth 
of  principles  of  right  and  justice  among  the  people.  We  find 
them  accordingly  devising  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak.  They  formulated  humane  laws,  compelling  the  em¬ 
ployer,  in  case  of  any  injury  resulting  to  his  hired  laborer  while 
in  his  employ,  to  make  restitution  for  the  loss  of  wages  thus 
incurred.  Disobedience  towards  parents  was  severely  pun¬ 
ished,  and  it  is  significant  that  rebelliousness  against  the  mother 
was  considered  even  more  disgraceful  than  similar  conduct 
against  a  father.  In  the  latter  case,  the  son  was  forced  to  do 
common  service,  and  wear  some  external  sign  of  his  disgrace  ; 
but  when  a  son  said  to  his  mother  “  thou  art  not  my  mother,’’ 
which  was  the  formal  way  of  declaring  himself  free  from  ob¬ 
ligation  to  her,  he  was  driven  out  of  house  and  town.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  but  proper  to  note  the  limitations  of  these 
enactments  due  to  the  subordinate  position  held  by  the  wife 
(not  the  woman)  in  ancient  Babylonia.  Thus,  while  a  man  had 
the  right  to  divorce  his  wife  upon  the  payment  of  alimony, 
the  woman,  in  case  of  deserting  or  rejecting  her  husband, 
was  drowned. 

As  already  intimated,  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  rise 
of  a  special  commercial  legislation  is  a  further  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  high  moral  standards  among  the  Babylonians. 
A  study  of  the  “contract  tablets”  impresses  us  with  the  fine 
distinctions  of  equity  that  were  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
mercantile  transactions.  For  every  sale  and  every  contract, 
no  matter  of  what  kind,  a  clear  statement  of  the  details  had  to 
be  inscribed  on  these  curious  little  clay  tablets,  whereupon 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  frequently  the  .seals  of  the 
contracting  parties  were  attached.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute 
over  some  land,  or  as  the  case  might  be,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  requirement  that  all  the  documents  bearing  on 
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the  property  in  question — the  deeds  for  several  generations 
back — were  to  be  brought  in  evidence,  and  upon  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these,  the  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered. 

But  again,  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  general  social 
conditions  of  antiquity,  to  which  Babylonia  formed  no  excep¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  noted  as  significant.  Thus  slave-traffic  flour¬ 
ished  in  Babylonia  as  much  as  elsewhere,  and  it  would  even 
seem  that  the  father  had  under  certain  conditions  the  right  to 
sell  his  own  daughter.  Marriage  retained,  as  it  does  in  the 
Orient  to  this  day,  the  character  of  a  purchase,  and  the  position 
of  the  wife,  while  secure,  was  one  of  abject  dependence  upon 
the  will  of  her  lord  and  master.  In  explanation  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  pointed  out,  which  exist  both  in  the  religious  and 
moral  standards  of  the  Babylonians,  the  example  of  Assyria 
in  her  immediate  vicinity  must  be  urged  as  a  potent  factor. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  but  living  as  it  were  under  the 
shadow  of  fierceness  and  cruelty,  that  the  development  of 
Babylonia  was  seriously  hampered.  Moreover,  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  a  constant  menace  to  Babylonia’s  independence, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  efforts  she  made,  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  of  throwing  off  the  heavy 
burden  of  Assyrian  tyranny,  much  of  her  energy  was  drained 
which  might  have  been  directed  into  better  channels.  But  it 
would  also  seem  that  in  return  for  the  civilizing  influence 
Babylonia  exerted  upon  Assyria,  the  Babylonians  in  later 
times  caught  the  warlike  spirit  of  Assyria,  so  that  upon  the 
final  overthrow  of  Assyrian  dominion,  the  mantle  of  authority 
in  Mesopotamia  fell  upon  her  shoulders.  The  kings  of  the 
second  Babylonian  monarchy,  notably  Nebuchadnezzar,  strove 
to  emulate  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  duration  of  the  young  heir  to  Assyria’s 
Wdtmacht  was  brief.  Scarcely  a  century  rolled  by  before  the 
sceptre  of  authority  had  passed  into  other  hands.  The  genius 
of  the  Babylonian  people  lay  in  another  direction  than  that  of 
conquest  and  the  acquirement  of  power,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  when  Babylonia  was  placed  in  a  position  for  which  she 
was  neither  fitted  nor  destined,  her  apparent  exaltation  was 
already  a  symptom  of  her  moral  decline. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ETHICS  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  S.  .\LE.KANDER,  M..\. 

The  study  of  ethics  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  Arts  course  at  0.\ford.  In  the  ordinary  education  for 
the  pass  degree,  ethics  is  most  commonly  studied  in  a  portion 
of  Aristotle’s  Ethics.  This,  together  with  some  historical 
author,  forms  one  of  the  innumerable  combinations  of  subjects 
in  which  a  person  may  qualify  himself  for  a  degree.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  this  course. 

The  education  for  honors  is  kept  entirely  apart  from  the 
education  for  the  ordinary  degree.  The  nature  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  may  be  briefly  described,  since  it  largely  determines 
the  instruction  which  is  offered.  There  is  no  special  “  school” 
of  philosophy  at  O.xford,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  a  special 
“  tripos”  at  Cambridge.  Philosophy  forms  one  part  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  the  school  of  Litcra  Humaniores,  or,  as 
it  is  familiarly  termed,  “  Greats,”  which  includes  also  Greek 
and  Roman  history  (studied  in  the  original  authorities),  and 
classical  scholarship.  Oxford  philosophy  acquires  its  peculiar 
flavor  from  its  association  with  the  study  of  classical  history 
and  literature.  The  greatest  part  of  the  students’  attention  is 
given  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Merely  to  read  the  statute 
which  prescribes  the  examination  gives  little  idea  of  the  actual 
course  of  studies  pursued.  Besides  “  Logic,”  the  statute  re¬ 
quires  the  “  Outlines  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,”  but 
under  cover  of  these  and  other  fortunately  vague  designations 
the  education  has  been  decided  by  custom  and  tradition. 
Bacon’s  Nirviim  Organum  is  mentioned  by  name  among  the 
subjects  included  in  the  examination.  Otherwise  no  particular 
te.xt-book  is  obligatory,  but  a  list  of  books  is  given  from 
which  the  candidate  is  recommended  to  choose,  the  one  con¬ 
dition  being  that  he  must  offer  from  the  list  at  least  two 
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treatises  by  ancient  authors.  From  the  list  which  is  quoted 
in  the  foot-note,*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Republic  of  Plato 
and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are  only  two  out  of  this  selection, 
but  practice  has  determined  that  every  student  reads  these 
two  books.  The  Republic  contains  not  only  ethics,  but  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy  and  metaphysics;  and  to  judge  by  the  work 
done  in  the  e.xamination,  it  produces  the  stronger  impression 
on  the  majority  of  the  students,  but  probably  more  time  is 
spent  over  the  Ethics.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  study  of  ethics  is  confined  to  these  two  books.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  subject  is  studied  both  in  its  history 
and  as  a  living  science,  so  far,  of  course,  as  the  broad  questions 
are  concerned.  Thus,  probably  every  student  studies  Mill’s 
Utilitarianism,  and  most  study  Mr.  Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics, 
while  Green’s  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  and  Dr.  Martineau’s  Types 
of  Ethical  Theory  are  also  widely  read.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  history  of  ethics,  especially  to  the  great  Knglish  writers 
down  to  Bentham,  though  there  is  not  time  to  study  them 
except  in  extracts ;  and  on  the  other  side  to  Kant’s  Theory  of 
Ethics,  especially  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysics 
of  Morals. 

This  plan,  unsystematic  as  it  is,  possesses  many  obvious 
advantages.  It  secures  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
great  Greek  philosophers,  an  acquaintance  made  by  students 
who  are  at  the  same  time  reading  the  Greek  historians,  and 
have  already  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  poets  and 
orators  in  their  .studies  for  a  previous  examination  {Modera¬ 
tions'),  during  the  firiit  eighteen  months  of  their  University 
course.  Some  text-books  must  be  used  for  the  study  of  ethics  ; 
and  Aristotle’s  work,  despite  the  corruptions  of  the  reading, 
is  an  admirable  book  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  the  system 
leaves  perfect  freedom  with  regard  to  modem  ethics  for  teacher 
and  student  to  follow  his  own  particular  bent.  Some,  and 


*  The  list  is  as  follows; — (i)  Plato’s  Republic;  (2)  Plato’s  Prot.agor.os, 
Phaedrus,  Gorgias,  Laws  HI.,  VII.,  X.;  (3)  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics; 
(4)  .\rist()tle’s  Politics;  (5)  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  with  either  (a) 
Butler’s  Sermons,  or  (i)  Hume’s  Enquiry;  (6)  cert.'iin  selected  |x)rtions  of 
Kant,  to  be  offered  in  German  or  English. 
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probably  most,  incline  to  the  history  of  the  subject.  Others, 
of  a  more  speculative  turn,  prefer  the  study  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  science.  The  questions  in  the  examination  are  so  chosen 
and  constructed  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  most  various 
tastes  and  points  of  view.  Students  who  have  a  bent  in  a 
particular  direction  may,  and  often  do,  offer  a  special  subject, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school. 

One  important  feature  of  the  study,  also  largely  due  to  its 
being  pursued  so  much  through  the  medium  of  Greek  author¬ 
ities,  is  that  ethics  is  constantly  kept  in  connection  with  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy,  which  also  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
All  students  read  the  Republic,  but  they  are  encouraged  to 
read  also  Aristotle’s  Politics,  the  weaker  men  to  read  selections, 
and  the  best  men  to  read  the  whole.  This  book  and  Kant’s 
philosophy  have  lately  been  frequently  offered  as  special  sub¬ 
jects.  It  may  be  added  that  here,  too,  as  in  ethics  proper,  the 
great  modern  authorities  are  studied,  such  as  Maine  (espe¬ 
cially  Ancient  Law),  Mill,  portions  of  Austin,  and  of  Bluntschli, 
while  some  students  read  also  the  elements  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  This  last  science  is  also  offered  sometimes  as  a  special 
subject.  Though  in  the  actual  examination  the  political 
philosophy  is  now  associated  with  ancient  history,  the  student 
of  ethics  by  being  perpetually  led  on  to  politics  as  well  is 
compelled  to  think  of  morality  as  a  social  phenomenon. 

Most  of  the  lectures  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  work 
of  the  examination.  There  are  often  as  many  as  twenty  or 
twenty-five  persons,  including  the  professors  and  college 
lecturers,  lecturing  in  philosophy,  and  the  larger  half  are  oc¬ 
cupied  with  ethics  or  politics.  In  thinking  of  this  large  (per¬ 
haps  too  large)  number,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
"  Greats”  school  is  still  the  most  popular  of  all.  Several 
lectures  are  given  on  the  Republic  and  Ethics,  the  two  books 
which  are  practically  obligatory.  The  treatment  varies  with 
different  lecturers :  some  are  more  concerned  with  inter¬ 
preting  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  Greek  thinkers,  others  tend  to 
use  the  books  as  text-books  for  the  subject  of  ethics  in  gen¬ 
eral.  There  is  always  some  lecture  on  the  history  of  English 
ethics,  very  often  one  upon  Kant’s  ethics.  Some  lecturers 
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discuss  the  principal  questions  in  an  independent  treatment. 
The  professors  usually  treat  some  historical  or  scientific  as¬ 
pect  of  the  subject.  Thus  among  the  lectutes  of  the  last  year 
or  two  there  have  been,  besides  the  lectures  on  the  Republic 
and  Ethics,  such  titles  as  these  :  “  Moral  Philo.sophy  :  the  In- 
tuitionist  School,”  “  Outlines  of  Moral  Theory,”  ”  Introduction 
to  Moral  Philosophy,”  “  The  Moral  Sense  and  Rational 
Schools,”  “  Kant’s  Moral  Philosophy,”  ”  Modern  Ethical 
Systems,”  “  Ideali.stic  Ethics,”  “Utilitarian  and  Evolutionist 
Ethics,”  “Socialism”  (these  three  last  professorial.)  It  is 
worth  while  adding  that  there  are  lectures  on  Aristotle’s 
Politics  and  on  general  political  philosophy.  Professional 
lectures  are,  of  course,  open  to  the  whole  University,  but  by 
an  arrangement  between  colleges,  all  college  lectures  are 
thrown  open  as  well. 

The  list  of  lecturers,  however,  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  mechanism  of  teaching.  Perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
the  instruction  is  done  privately  by  the  college  tutors  and 
lecturers.  The  practice  is  for  each  student  to  bring  an  essay, 
once  a  week,  on  some  subject  of  his  course,  and  ethics  has  a 
certain  number  of  terms  given  to  its  share.  The  essays  are 
used  partly  as  a  means  of  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  of 
his  text-books,  partly  to  discuss  the  leading  questions  of  the 
subject  with  him.  The  tutor  is  able  to  consult  the  abilities 
and  tastes  of  his  pupils,  and  he  is  able  to  direct  them  to  the 
special  portions  of  books  which  it  is  profitable  for  them  to 
read,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  read  the  whole. 
It  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  teachers  believe  that  this  so- 
called  “tutorial”  system,  as  it  is  the  most  characteristic,  so  it 
is  also  the  most  effective  part  of  the  training,  on  account  of 
the  personal  contact  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupil  and  the  free¬ 
dom  to  treat  different  individuals  differently,  which  it  affords. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  while  acknowledging  its  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  believe  that  it  does  not  produce  large  enough  re¬ 
sults  to  compensate  the  drain  upon  the  teacher’s  energies. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  greatest  latitude  was  allowed 
for  difference  of  philosophic  views  and  tastes.  But  this  state¬ 
ment  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  any  very  great  variety 
VoL.  III. — Xo.  a  6 
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in  actual  fact.  The  work  of  the  school  is  so  heavy  that  none 
but  the  best  students  have  leisure  to  strike  into  lines  of  their 
own.  A  great  deal,  therefore,  depends  on  the  teachers,  and 
though  there  is  very  considerable  diversity  among  them,  yet 
it  is  natural  that  a  great  number  of  men  living  in  close  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  largely  occupied  with  teaching,  should  be  more 
or  less  uniformly  influenced  by  some  one  important  thinker. 
The  consequence  is  that  though  the  atmosphere  is  rather  one 
of  criticism  upon  every  philosophy,  than  of  positive  devotion 
to  any  particular  one,  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  of  tone 
through  a  large  number  of  the  staff.  Some  years  ago.  Mill 
was  in  the  ascendant ;  at  present  he  is  still  more  studied  than 
any  other  modern  writer,  but  he  is  generally  very  adversely 
criticised ;  and  the  Empirical  School,  who  were  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  share  the  same  fate.  Mr.  Spencer  is  studied  less,  but  not 
less  .severely  handled.  The  most  potent  influence  in  O.xford 
is  certainly  that  of  the  idealist  German  philosophy,  as  it  has 
been  impressed  on  the  University  through  the  life-work  of  T. 
H.  Green.  A  great  many  of  the  pre.sent  lecturers  on  phi¬ 
losophy  were  his  hearers,  and  came  under  the  spell  of  that 
profoundly  inspiring  personality.  The  profe.ssor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Mr.  Wallace  (who  is  the  president  of  the  London 
Ethical  Society),  and  the  new  professor  of  Logic,  Mr.  J.  Cook 
Wilson,  were  both  much  affected  by  Green,  and  the  .same  may 
be  said  of  one  of  the  most  influential  teachers  of  philosophy, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Nettleship,  the  editor  of  Green’s  works,  and  of  .Mr. 
D.  G.  Ritchie,  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  on  political 
philosophy,  whose  name  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  many 
American  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Case,  the  new 
Waynflete  professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
and  the  emeritus  professor  of  Logic,  Dr.  Fowler,  occupy  very 
different  positions  from  Green’s,  Professor  Sidgwick’s  work 
is  also  studied,  though  not  so  much  as  would  be  expected. 
How  long  the  pre.sent  condition  of  things  will  last  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell,  but  the  empirical  philosophy  is  at  present  de¬ 
cidedly  undermost.  Already,  however,  some  of  the  younger 
men  are  beginning  to  take  a  more  independent  line,  and  there 
are  even  signs  of  a  reaction,  or  rather  of  a  movement  forwards. 
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In  the  interests  of  the  science  itself,  and  of  the  vitality  of  the 
study  of  ethics  at  Oxford,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  move¬ 
ment  may  continue. 

Green’s  influence  and  example  have  contributed  to  bringing 
about  a  phenomenon  which  is  very  striking  in  modern  Ox¬ 
ford, — the  interest  which  is  taken  in  social  questions.  Experts 
in  these  questions  constantly'  come  down  to  the  University’, 
and  they  are  welcomed  by  a  great  number  of  the  best  under¬ 
graduates,  as  well  as  of  the  teachers.  This  phenomenon  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  ascribed  to  any  one  cause,  such  as  the 
teaching  of  a  particular  philosophy.  It  is  in  reality  only  a 
part  of  that  general  quickening  and  enlargement  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity-life  which  has  resulted  from  its  more  direct  contact 
with  the  outer  world.  And  the  most  directly  active  influences 
in  producing  this  practical  interest,  especially  as  regards  the 
poorer  classes  in  East  London,  have  been  those  of  Arnold 
Toynbee  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett.  But  Green’s  public  life 
in  the  city  of  0.xford,  and  his  teaching,  have  greatly  helped 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  same  issue.  With  Arnold 
Toynbee,  his  connection  was  direct  and  intimate,  and  the 
practical  tone  of  his  ethical  theory  is  echoed  in  the  teaching 
of  many  of  his  former  pupils. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  and 
especially  of  moral  philosophy,  at  Oxford  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  quantity  of  good  w’ork  done  in  the 
examination  each  year  is  astonishing.  If  it  suffers  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  monotony  of  tone  and  want  of  freshness  and  originality, 
this  is  an  evil  due,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  severe  strain 
of  the  examination,  the  demands  of  which  are  probably’  too 
great  for  most  students.  A  critic  might  easily  find  fault  with 
the  Oxford  plan  of  studying  philosophy,  especially  in  its  neg¬ 
lecting  to  encourage  any’  sy’stematic  treatment  of  psychology, 
a  defect  which  is,  how'ever,  now  being  partly’  remedied.  But 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  admirably’  successful,  and  the 
ethical  part  of  it  at  least  is  eminently  attractive,  while  its 
power  is  manifest.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  philosophy 
about  the  place,  which  insensibly  affects  the  student’s  mind. 
Many  a  man  who  leaves  0-xford  for  public  life,  or  for  the 
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Church,  or  the  Bar,  or  Commerce,  when  he  has  too  little  time 
or  has  lost  the  taste  for  speculation,  feels  grateful  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  tincturing  him  with  philosophical  principles  and 
the  philosophical  temper  at  a  time  when  the  mind  was  still 
accessible  to  these  influences. 


MALTHUSIANISM  AND  WORKING-WOMEN. 

HV  FR.\NKL1.\  H.  GIDDINGS,  A  M., 

Dr)!!  Mawr  College. 


Thirty  FIVE  years  ago  all  .serious  thought  sprang  from  the 
premise  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  individual.  All  inter¬ 
pretations  of  life  went  back  to  primordial  cell,  indivisible  soul, 
or  man  “  in  a  state  of  nature.”  Philosophy  has  not  gone  to 
the  opposite  e.xtreme — it  has  not  become  socialistic — but  it  is 
becoming  distinctly  sociological.  We  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  individuals  are  as  ine.xplicable  apart  from  society  as 
society  is  unthinkable  apart  from  individuals.  Perhaps  no 
other  phase  of  the  intellectual  revolution,  begun  in  1855,  is 
quite  so  characteristic  as  this.  As  M.  Guyau  has  expressed  it, 
the  highest  task  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  “to  put 
in  relief  the  social  side  of  the  human  individual  and  of  living 
beings  generally.”  This  way  of  regarding  things  touches 
every  human  interest.  The  philanthropist  and  the  student  of 
criminal  phenomena  seek  in  social  conditions  for  the  genesis 
of  pauper  and  criminal  character.  The  psychologi.st,  obliged 
by  phenomena  of  double  personality  and  other  pathological 
states  to  regard  conscious  personality  as  composite,  finds  in  the 
social  environment  the  most  important  factors  of  intellectual 
and  moral  life.  Even  religion  and  art  are  formulated  anew  in 
sociological  terms,  as  in  Robertson  Smith’s  significant  book 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites  and  M.  Guyau’s  L' Art  an 
Point  dc  Vne  Sociologiquc,  with  the  result  that  a  flood  of  light 
is  thrown  on  points  that  hitherto  were  hopelessly  obscure. 

This  conviction,  that  to  know  man  we  must  understand 
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society,  forces  us  back  to  a  position  that,  at  one  time,  seemed 
to  be  almost  abandoned.  The  so-called  law  of  population 
must  be  brought  again  into  the  scientific  foreground.  If  it  is 
useless  to  study  human  personality  apart  from  social  relations, 
ii  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  .social  re¬ 
lations  without  going  down  thoroughly  into  those  principles 
of  population  by  which  social  relations  of  every  kind  are 
conditioned. 

No  theorem  ever  was  more  bitterly  debated  than  Malthus’s 
proposition  that  population  tends  to  multiply  beyond  the 
limits  of  subsistence.  Yet  it  was  only  in  political  economy 
that  it  had  scientific  recognition.  To-day  its  real  magnitude 
begins  to  be  apprehended.  Besides  the  part  it  plays  in  eco¬ 
nomic  thought,  it  underlies  the  whole  theory  of  civilization ; 
for  the  fact  itself,  that  mankind  tends  to  a  relative  over-multi¬ 
plication,  is  related  to  human  progress  in  a  way  that  earlier 
writers  only  dimly  perceived.  In  the  discussions  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  a  century  ago,  it  was  assumed  by  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  that  over-population  is  an  evil,  and  an  evil  only.  We 
now  know  that  it  is  only  the  over-multiplying  population  that 
makes  progress.  Wealth,  art,  learning  and  refinement,  presup)- 
pose  a  certain  density  of  population  and  active  competition. 
Where  these  coexist  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been 
known  in  full  severity.  Social  .sympathies  and  powers  of  ab¬ 
stract  thought  have  not  appeared  until  men  have  had  to  stand 
by  one  another,  and  have  learned  to  live  by  their  wits;  and 
these  beginnings  of  wisdom  have  come  to  birth  only  when 
numbers  have  pressed  hard  upon  subsistence, — not  upon  re¬ 
sources,  not  upon  potential  subsistence,  but  upon  that  actual 
subsistence  obtained  by  the  industrial  methods  at  the  time  in 
vogue. 

Yet  the  fuller  knowledge  of  our  day  has  not  cancelled  the 
list  of  miseries  that  Malthus  enumerated.  It  has  added  new 
ones,  and  worse.  The  struggle  that  sharpens  thought,  that 
brings  out  the  beauty  and  power  of  human  life  at  one  ex¬ 
treme,  leaves  at  the  other  more  than  that  poverty  which  is 
the  mildest  penalty  of  failure.  It  leaves  physical  and  moral 
wreck.  “They  judge  wrongly,”  says  Dr.  Morselli,  “who 
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think  that  the  evils  of  civilized  society,  such  as  misery,  dis¬ 
ease,  prostitution,  madness,  suicide,  are  accidental  and  avoida¬ 
ble.  These  social  evils  represent  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.” 

Are  we  then  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  everything 
which  makes  life  beautiful  and  worthy  to  be  enjoyed  by  those 
whom  nature  has  chosen  to  favor  must  for  all  time  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  ruin  of  the  outcast?  Without  over-populating 
vigor  and  resulting  struggle  no  progress ;  with  over-popula¬ 
tion  every  indescribable  form  of  degradation  and  despair:  is 
this  the  final  word  of  our  philosophy? 

Happily  not  quite.  The  population  problem  is  being  stud¬ 
ied  to-day  not  only  more  comprehensively  than  in  Malthus’s 
time,  but  by  better  methods,  and  with  different  and  more 
specific  results.  Social  statistics,  crude  as  they  are  in  many 
respects,  are  yet  sufficiently  exact  in  regard  to  a  few  things  to 
enable  us  to  say  positively  that  it  will  not  do  to  generalize  in 
this  matter  of  population-ratios  and  results  irrespective  of 
social  classes  and  modes  of  life.  Birth-rates  and  death-rates 
are  not  the  same  in  country  and  city ;  in  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  classes ;  among  the  native  and  the  foreign  born.  Nor 
do  the  evil  and  good  results  of  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond 
I  the  existing  limits  of  subsistence  spring  from  the  increase  of 

all  classes  indifferently.  Late  statistical  results,  and  studies  in 
medical  demography,  go  to  show  that  the  different  social 
classes  are  only  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
same  stock.  Thus  the  existing  working  population  of  the 
cities  did  not  descend  from  the  urban  wages  classes  of  past 
generations,  but,  in  part,  from  the  unsuccessful  individuals  of 
the  mercantile  and  professional  classes,  and  in  part  from  the 
unsuccessful  elements  in  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
country.  The  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  professional 
men  of  the  present  day  are  for  the  most  part  from  country 
stock  ;  very  few  of  them  from  an  urban  ancestry.  No  stock 
can  survive  for  unlimited  generations  under  the  conditions  of 

I  city  life.  Sooner  or  later  it  runs  a  downward  course  and  dis¬ 

appears,  leaving  its  place  to  fresh  energy  from  country  homes. 
The  agricultural  population,  then,  is  the  perpetual  seed-bed 
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of  human  society.  An  overflow  from  the  country  it  is  that 
builds  and  dwells  in  cities,  and  develops  there  the  higher 
forms  of  industry  and  intellectual  life.  It  creates  civilization, 
but  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  price  of  success  in  urban  enterprise 
is  a  nervous  strain  that  only  the  strongest  and  keenest  en¬ 
dure.  Of  the  defeated,  numbered  by  thousands,  those  that 
are  shattered  in  nerve  fill  up  the  insane  asylums  and  the 
morgues ;  the  wicked  seek  careers  of  vice  and  crime ;  the 
honest  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  industrious  wages  class. 
The  well-to-do  class  of  the  cities  does  not  over-multiply.  It 
marries  late,  and  its  few  children  start  in  life  with  impaired 
vitality.  The  working-cla.ss,  on  the  other  hand,  multiplies 
beyond  the  demands  of  the  labor  market,  and  the  overflow 
becomes  the  great  body  of  the  unemployed.  From  the  urban 
unemployed,  reinforced  by  vicious  and  idle  elements  from  the 
country  (for  the  country  generates  not  only  the  best,  but  in 
its  neglected  solitudes  and  thriftless  villages  some  of  the  very 
worst  human  stuff),  are  spawned  forth  tramps  and  the  per¬ 
manently  pauperized  wretches  of  the  lowest  slums. 

In  these  facts  we  have  the  one  true  key  to  all  our  social 
problems.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  better 
part  of  the  country  population  should  be  maintained  in  over¬ 
multiplying  vigor,  so  that,  generation  after  generation,  it  may 
feed  the  cities — and  in  the  cities  the  great  enterprises,  the 
professions,  sciences  and  arts — with  fresh  vitality  and  power. 
It  is  equally  desirable  that  the  birth-rate  of  the  poorer  half  of 
the  urban  working  population  should  be  greatly  reduced,  for 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  this  half  is  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  doubly  unsuccessful  in  the  social  struggle,  and  that 
its  vitality  is  so  near  the  point  of  exhaustion  that  it  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  inebriety  and  every  lower  form  of  vice.  If  social 
evils  are  to  be  not  palliated,  but  in  a  measure  prevented,  the 
increase  of  the  wages  class  must  be  kept  well  within  the  social 
demand  for  labor. 

But  are  not  all  tendencies  the  other  way  ?  Is  it  not  the 
choicest  country  stock  that  tends  to  become  sterile,  or  to  con¬ 
sume  itself  in  towns,  and  does  not  the  most  hopelessly  in¬ 
efficient  portion  of  the  wages  class  exhibit  the  most  utter  lack 
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of  procreative  prudence  ?  Here  again  we  have  questions  that 
get  somewhat  different  answers  from  the  latest  data  than 
would  have  been  given  to  them  a  few  years  ago. 

In  nearly  all  discussions  of  Malthusianism  that  students  of 
political  economy  are  familiar  with,  the  question  is  regarded 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  men. 
Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  wrote  that  he  knew  of  no 
“  right  or  comfortable  or  efficient  way”  of  restraining  popula¬ 
tion  “  than  by  the  e.stablishment  of  a  habit  and  a  principle 
among  the  laborers  themselves.  If  they'  will  in  general  enter 
recklessly  into  marriage,  it  is  not  possible  to  save  a  general 
descent  in  their  circumstances.”  Now',  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
birth-rates  depend  very  little  on  the  age  at  which  men  marry, 
while  they  depend  directly  on  the  age  at  which  women  marry'. 
A  young  woman  who  marries  at  sixteen  may  easily  enough 
have  a  dozen  children  or  more.  If  she  marries  at  twenty- 
seven  .she  is  not  likely'  to  have  more  than  two  or  three.  Tliis 
most  obvious  fact  in  the  whole  problem  has  received  the  least 
attention.  Economists  and  divines  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  preaching  prudence  to  men,  while  all  the  while  the  rate  of 
population  -  increase  has  been  actually'  determined  by  the 
economic  position  of  women. 

John  Stuart  Mill  alone  had  some  perception  of  the  truth. 
The  desirable  result  that  population  should  bear  a  gradually 
diminishing  ratio  to  capital  and  employment  “  would  be  much 
accelerated,”  he  affirmed,  “  by  another  change  which  lies  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  best  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  opening 
of  industrial  occupations  freely  to  both  sexes and  he  added, 
more  specifically,  “  I  shall  only  indicate,  among  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  indu.strial  and  social  independence  of 
women,  a  great  diminution  of  the  evil  of  over-population.” 
But  even  Mill  did  not  foresee  the  facts  quite  as  they  are.  Me 
anticipated  that  great  numbers  of  self-supporting  women 
would  forego  marriage  altogether.  He  did  not  understand, 
any  better  than  other  writers  of  his  day,  that  the  really  im¬ 
portant  influences  lie  in  the  conditions  that  determine  not 
whether  women  shall  marry  at  all,  but  at  what  age  they  shall 
marry. 
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These  conditions  are  changing,  and  changing  in  a  way  that 
promises  a  great  diminution  of  social  ills.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  just  now  about  the  probable  influence  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  upon  the  birth-rate  of  the  cultivated  classes. 
The  discussion  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  consj)icuous  thing 
may  overshadow  a  momentous  one.  The  momentous  thing 
is  that  for  every  score  of  girls  of  the  cultivated  classes  who 
receive  a  college  education  a  thousand  girls  of  the  working- 
classes  are  postponing  marriage  for  a  time  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  now  open  to  them  for  .self-support.  In  order  to 
live  they  are  no  longer  obliged  to  marry  and  begin  bearing 
children  as  soon  as  fathers  or  mothers  have  ceased  to 
provide  for  them.  The  burdens  of  maternity  coming  only 
when  they  are  ready  to  assume  them,  their  families  can  no 
longer  be  large  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word. 

Evidences  in  support  of  this  conclusion  are  found  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Work¬ 
ing-Women  in  I^rge  Cities.  The  information  w;is  obtained 
by  personal  interviews  with  17,427  women,  employed  in 
twenty-two  cities,  and  is  fairly  representative  of  a  great  many 
thousands  more.  Of  these  17,427,  only  745  were  married, 
1038  were  widowed,  leaving  15,387  single.  The  average  age 
was  twenty-two  years  and  seven  months.  More  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  less  than  twenty-five 
j’ears  old,  and,  of  these,  8302  were  more  than  seventeen  years 
old.  This  means  that  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  working- 
women  are  at  present  single  during  several  of  the  years  in 
which,  in  former  generations,  women  of  the  same  class  were 
rearing  children. 

To  realize  the  full  significance  of  this  delay  of  motherhood, 
another  most  important  consideration  must  be  called  to  mind. 
The  girl  that  marries  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  (and  how  very 
common  such  marriages  have  been  in  the  English-speaking 
working-classes  no  reader  of  industrial  history  needs  to  be 
told)  has  enjoyed  no  opportunities  for  self-improvement.  The 
prospect  is  far  from  good  that  she  will  be  able  to  make  a 
home  in  which  children  will  learn  foresight  and  self-control 
and  grow  up  with  that  strong  regard  for  the  decencies  of  life 
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which  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  thrift  and  prudence.  Hut  if 
marriage  be  delayed  for  even  four  or  five  years,  the  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  life  may  be  lifted  and  expanded.  An 
effective  desire  to  live  respectably  and  worthily’  may  be  awak¬ 
ened,  and  the  woman  who  has  once  known  this  desire  will 
never  permit  her  children  to  sink  into  indifference,  or  worse, 
without  an  effort  to  quicken  their  finer  sensibilities.  She  will 
think  twice  before  giving  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  will  de¬ 
mand  a  reasonable  assurance  that  she  is  not  to  step  down  to  a 
lower  .standard  of  living. 

Here,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  real  strategic  point  in  the 
attack  on  social  evils.  To  aid  in  multiplying  to  the  fulle.st 
possible  extent  the  opportunites  for  young  women  to  earn 
their  own  support  and  to  surround  them  during  their  wage¬ 
earning  years  with  uplifting  and  refining  influences;  are  not 
these  plainly  the  most  fundamental  duties  now  confronting 
society  ?  Tlie  multiplication  of  opportunities  has  been  brought 
about  thus  far  almo.st  wholly  by’  the  unconscious  processes  of 
economic  evolution,  and  it  will  go  on  in  the  same  way.  All 
that  conscious  effort  can  do  is  to  make  war  on  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  hinder  and  waste.  But  in  providing  edu¬ 
cational  influences  and  wholesome  environments  the  field  for 
organized  effort  and  individual  .self-sacrifice  is  practically  un¬ 
limited.  Nor  is  it  being  neglected.  Perh.ips  in  no  other  kind 
of  ethical  activity  is  there  at  this  moment  more  earnest  work 
going  forward,  nor  any  that  has  been  already  more  richly  re¬ 
warded.  The  working-girls’  societies,  which  recently  held 
their  si.xth  annual  convention  in  New  York,  have  grown  far 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  They’  have  become  a  power 
in  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  working-women,  affording, 
by  means  of  their  meetings,  discussions,  and  classes,  a  large 
measure  of  that  education  which  teaches  the  value  of  sanitary 
surroundings,  cultivates  a  lov’e  of  books,  music,  and  art,  and 
awakens  a  sense  of  the  moral  responsibilities  underlying  family 
and  social  relations.  Just  such  work  is  being  done  also,  with 
growing  success,  by  neighborhood  guilds,  college  settlements, 
and  similar  organizations  under  many  names.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  university’  e.xtension  will  in  time  helpfully  touch  the 
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lives  of  thousands  of  working-women  as  well  as  of  working¬ 
men. 

The  sober  .student  of  sociology  can  be  neither  pessimist  nor 
unqualified  optimist  in  his  e.stimate  of  human  progress.  What 
he  .sees  going  on  is  a  slow  betterment  of  conditions,  and  a 
gradual  lifting  of  the  many  no  le.ss  than  the  favored  few.  The 
improvement  is  slow  not  only  because  it  demands  unfailing 
endeavor  and  self-.sacrifice,  but  because  so  much  of  the  best- 
intentioned  philanthropy  is  misdirected.  The  practical  serr 
vice  of  sociology'  will  be  to  reveal  the  points  at  which  educa¬ 
tional  work  will  tell ;  and  if  there  is  one  truth  to  which  all 
sociological  conclusions  at  present  point,  it  is  that  if  society 
would  expend  its  ameliorative  resources  to  the  utmost  advan¬ 
tage  it  should  concentrate  them  strongly  on  the  work  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  self-supporting  young 
women  of  the  wages  class. 


ETHICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  LABOR  QUES¬ 
TION. 

HV  WILLIAM  CLARKE,  M.A. 

Mv  view  of  the  proper  function  of  an  Ethical  Society  is 
that  it  works  not  so  much  for  any  specific  reform  as  for  a  new 
social  order;  that  it  wages  war  not  so  much  against  particu¬ 
lar  vices  and  crimes  as  against  mere  conventionalism  and  the 
spirit  of  formal  secular  routine.  The  message  of  the  ethical 
reformer  must  be  like  that  of  Jesus, — “  E.xcept  your  right¬ 
eousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  This 
is  where  the  ethical  movement  parts  company  with  the 
present  organized  church  system  of  Christendom.  The  grave 
charge  brought  against  that  system  is  that  it  is  essentially  of 
’a  piece  with  the  society  around  it ;  and  that  it  has  largely  lost 
its  initial  impulse  in  a  mere  decorous  respectability  and. ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  dc  facto  social  order  around  it.  In  saying  this 
I  refer  not  of  course  to  the  yearning  and  striving  of  particular 
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individuals  in  the  churches  here  and  there,  but  of  the  general 
system.  Our  English  churches  are  as  truly  a  bulwark  of 
bourgeois  society  as  is  parliamentary  government  or  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  keep  things  quiet,  make  as  many  “  re¬ 
spectable”  people  as  possible,  support  law  and  order,  and 
provide  cushioned  pews  in  neo-gothic  churches  for  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  a  corrugated  iron  mission  chapel  for  the  un¬ 
washed.  They  accept  society  in  the  main  as  it  is,  and  merely 
propose  to  do  a  little  patching  and  mending  here  and  there. 
Our  higher  Anglican  clergy  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  drink 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  bless  piratical  expeditions  to  steal 
land  in  Africa  in  the  interests  of  London  financiers.  Its 
curates  can  rarely  rise  above  the  ethics  of  the  ”  soup-kitchen” 
and  the  “  coal  committee”  and  the  other  institutions  for  doling 
out  charity.  The  Nonconformist  minister  has  such  snug  re¬ 
lations  with  his  middle-class  hearers  that  he  does  not  often 
care  to  speak  out  plainly  on  the  vital  social  question. 

Now,  in  working  for  social  righteousness  a  real  Ethical  So¬ 
ciety  must  strike  a  blow  at  this  mere  conventionalism.  It 
must  endeavor  to  develop  an  heroic  attitude  of  mind  and  a 
wide  view  of  man's  needs  and  nature.  Instead  of  mending 
and  patching  a  hopeless  rotten  social  order  it  must  teach  men 
that  it  is  necessary  and  possible  to  bring  in  a  new  and  better 
order.  Not  that  the  ethical  reformer  should  ignore  or  do 
away’  with  any  genuine  existing  morality  or  .spiritual  impulse. 
He  should  rather  seek  to  help  the  growth  of  all  true  moral 
work  already  existing  ;  he  should  extend  the  sphere  of  moral 
relationship.  But  what  we  need  is  a  wholly  different  temper 
from  that  which  prevails.  VVe  must  have  done  with  what 
Jesus  called  ”  play-acting,”  or,  as  it  is  tran.slated  in  our  Bibles, 
“  hypocrisy.”  We  must  drag  social  conventionalities  to  the 
light  as  Dr.  Stockmann,  in  Ibsen’s  “  Enemy  of  the  People,” 
exposes  and  tears  in  pieces  the  canting  platitudes  of  “  the 
compact,  liberal  majority.”  We  must  rouse  from  their 
pleasant  torpor  the  comfortable  classes  whose  sole  notion  of 
heaven  is  a  heavy  balance  at  the  bank  and  a  well-stocked 
suburban  villa,  and  whose  hell  is  diminution  of  income  and 
loss  of  social  position.  The  middle  clas.ses  have  got  into  a 
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sort  of  comfortable  routine  existence,  swathed  round  with  a 
number  of  pleasing  maxims  and  easy  commonplaces.  Like 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  days  of  Noah,  they  eat  and  drink, 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  and  smile  incredulously 
when  you  tell  them  that  the  working-people  of  the  world, 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  gloom  and  sorrow,  will  notallow  this 
state  of  things  to  go  on  indefinitely. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  formal  history,  the  middle  classes 
know  in  a  vague  way  that  their  manner  of  living  is  quite  a 
modern  growth,  but  they  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so.  They  regard 
it  practically  as  the  normal  state  of  things  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is,  an  excrescence  on  human  society.  They  want  to  glide 
along  smoothly  in  a  world  where  the  stern  divinities  have 
never  long  permitted  this  emasculating  process  to  continue. 
A  timid,  comfortable,  dull,  humdrum  prosperity  is  the  ideal 
aimed  at.  For  this  base  object  men  who  might  be  fulfilling 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  progress  will  spend  the  best  years 
of  their  lives,  the  be.st  energies  of  their  manhood.  To  the 
worship  of  this  despicable  deity,  “  Mammon,  the  least  erected 
spirit  that  fell  from  heaven,”  comfortable  matrons  dedicate 
their  sons  and  daughters.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot 
exempt  a  large  section  even  of  the  working-class,  at  any  rate 
in  England,  from  the  .same  reproach.  In  one  of  her  letters 
George  Eliot  says,  when  writing  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  1848,  that  the  ideal  of  the  French  workman  was  a 
just  social  order;  that  of  the  English  workman,  a  few  shillings 
more  per  week.  Things  are  somewhat  different  now  in  Eng¬ 
land,  thanks  in  a  great  degree  to  the  energetic  Socialist 
propaganda ;  but  there  are  still  thousands  of  workmen  who 
actually  admire  the  lazy  class  above  them,  and  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  admitted  within  that  charmed  circle,  were  it 
possible.  Workman  still  looks  down  on  workman  ;  and  the 
wives  of  the  “  amalgamated  joiners”  will  not  visit  the  help¬ 
meets  of  the  humbler  laborers.  Each  is  trying  to  raise  him¬ 
self  to  the  class  above  him,  instead  of  trying  to  raise  his  own 
class  as  a  whole ;  and  smug  bishops  tell  them  that  this  is 
exactly  the  right  thing  to  do.  When  the  workman  who  “  gets 
on”  has  effected  the  object  of  his  poor  ambition,  he  is  often  the 
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most  tyrannical  and  least  worthy  of  his  class,  as  the  records 
of  British  and  American  capitalism  will  abundantly  prove. 

Now,  an  Ethical  Society,  working  for  social  righteousness, 
ought  to  appeal  to  both  this  middle  and  this  workingclass. 
To  the  workingman  it  should  show  that  the  social  problem 
can  never  be  solved  by  individuals  here  and  there  rising  out  of 
the  working-class  into  a  better  middle-class  condition,  but  only 
by  the  raising  of  the  whole  working-class.  For  this  great 
object  workman  should  stand  by  workman  in  one  vast  solid 
phalanx  of  honest  labor.  The  ideal  of  becoming  a  small  em¬ 
ployer  is  not  only  a  paltry  one,  but  economic  causes  are  ren¬ 
dering  it  impossible  of  realization  ;  and  there  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  a  social  ideal  to  be  worked  out  in  a  community 
of  equals. 

To  the  respectable  middle  class  the  ethical  reformer  must 
show  that  justice  and  goodness,  not  respectability,  are  the 
ends  of  human  life.  The  idea  of  the  good  citizen  must  be 
changed.  The  bourgeois  ideal  of  the  good  man  is  one  who 
is  kind  to  his  children,  indulgent  to  his  wife,  punctual  in  pew 
on  Sunday,  with  well-brushed  hat,  gilt-edged  prayer-book, 
and  other  Philistine  appurtenances.  This  worthy  returns 
straight  from  office  to  villa  every  night,  and,  safe  within  the 
walls  of  the  latter,  shuts  out  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
world,  the  public  affairs,  the  movements  of  the  masses,  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed ;  flattering  himself  all  the  time  that  he  is 
“cultivating  the  domestic  virtues.”  Such  a  creature  (a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  them  pour  into  the  city  of  London  every 
day)  is  so  characterless  that  one  might  defy  God  himself  to 
find  any  soul  within  the  sleek,  well-fed,  well-oiled,  well- 
dressed  body.  Here  such  a  one  stands  to-day,  owing  his 
civilization  (such  as  it  is)  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  to  the  great  family  of  states  which  make  up  civilized 
mankind,  to  the  faithful  labor  of  thousands  of  human  beings, 
the  majority  of  whom  he  would  spurn  from  his  door-step,  or 
whom,  if  they  demanded  justice,  he  and  others  like  him  would 
urge  on  the  soldiers  and  police  to  beat  and  kill.  Such  a  per¬ 
son  must  be  told  that  there  is  a  larger  morality  than  that 
which  incarnates  itself  within  the  four  walls  of  his  villa;  a 
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public,  human,  universal  morality  which  knows  no  distinction 
of  race  or  family,  but  which  insists  always  on  the  claims  of 
the  human  being.  The  ethical  movement  must  .set  itself 
against  what  Mr.  John  Morley  has  called  “  greasy  domes¬ 
ticity,”  the  creation  of  the  smug  commercial  class  who  rose  to 
power  in  England  on  the  ruins  of  a  stronger  and  nobler 
aristocracy, — nobler  because,  in  their  hard,  strong,  unlovely, 
but  genuine  way,  they  did  feel  themselves  to  be  in  some 
degree  at  least  trustees  for  the  common  good.  The  Ethical 
Society  should  regard  no  man  as  moral  who  is  not  in  some 
degree  devoted  to  large,  generous,  social  aims.  Members  of 
an  Ethical  Society,  instead  of  being  timid  and  conventional, 
should  be  encouraged  to  symipathize  with  the  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  of  our  time,  and  to  see  in  them  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  human  soul  ever  ascending  in  its  aspirations  to 
a  larger,  freer,  and  more  organic  life. 

So  much  for  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  ethical  work 
should,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  carried  on.  I  now  come  to  a 
more  difficult  subject.  I  have  at  different  times  heard  many 
of  the  lectures  of  the  London  Ethical  Society,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  this  thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind:  All 
this  is  very  fine  and  good ;  but  the  question  now  arises.  What 
are  our  immediate  duties  if  we  believe  in  the  principles  just 
set  forth  ?  The  practical  question  comes  home  to  the  ethical 
reformer.  What  are  the  necessary  implications  of  your  ethical 
teachings  ?  This  plain  question  will  be  asked  by  every  work¬ 
ingman  and  cannot  be  evaded.  The  very  complaint  brought 
against  churches  is  that,  while  wrangling  about  obscure  doc¬ 
trines,  they  do  not  even  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plain  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Him  whom  they  honor  with  their  lips.  It  is  left  to 
an  outsider  like  Tolstoi  to  recall  to  us  the  urgent  commands 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Now,  we  cannot  say  to  men, 
“  Be  warmed  and  fed,”  without  showing  them  how,  in  modern 
times,  under  the  conditions  of  our  life  of  to-day,  this  can 
actually  be  done;  and  if  we  fail  in  some  degree  at  least  to  do 
this,  we  shall  be  feeding  our  hearers  with  the  barren  east 
wind.  We  cannot  merely  say  to  the  employer,  “  Be  kind  to 
your  workmen,”  or  to  the  mistress,  “  Treat  your  servant  well.” 
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Such  phrases  have  no  meaning;  they  are  mere  platitudes. 
We  must  rather  say,  “  If  workman  or  servant  is  a  human 
being  with  passions  and  capacities  like  those  of  employer  or 
mistress,  then  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the.se 
various  persons  to  each  other  must  be  fully  examined,  and  no 
relationship  which  involves  moral  degradation  or  loss  of  free¬ 
dom  must  be  permitted.”  Mere  theorizing  or  ethical  lectur¬ 
ing  without  any’  honest  attempt  to  make  our  theories  into 
actualities  inevitably  leads  to  sentimentalism,  which  gradually 
eats  away  all  the  firm,  fine  fibre  of  our  moral  nature  and 
reduces  it  to  pulp.  The  sentimentalist  is  useless  to  others 
and  dangerous  to  himself.  When  the  Chri.stian  Church  was 
really  potent,  it  always  enjoined  positive,  definite,  social  duties. 
St.  Ambrose  did  not  content  himself  with  talking  pious  plat¬ 
itudes  to  rich  people  about  using  wealth  well,  but  told  the 
rich  man  plainly  that  he  was  a  thief  in  language  as  vigorous 
as  any  that  may  be  heard  at  any  social  democratic  meeting. 
And  that  was  the  age  when  toiling  men  felt  life  and  reality  in 
the  Church. 

And  now,  what  is  it  that  an  Ethical  Society  mu.st  preach  in 
an  especial  degree  ?  It  must  give  the  message  that  the  world 
most  needs ;  it  must  supply  the  most  obvious  world-wide 
demand.  What  this  is  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
world  over  to-day  the  question  of  labor,  its  .status  and 
reward,  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the  prominent  question 
which  in  some  way  embraces,  includes,  implies  every  other. 
I  will  challenge  any  social  reformer  to  undertake  any  moral 
problem  to-day  without  being  brought  .sooner  or  later  face  to 
face  with  the  labor  question.  You  complain,  it  may  be,  of 
the  corruption  and  trickery  of  politics,  the  dishonesty’  of  trade, 
the  sense  of  social  insecurity,  the  degradation  of  women,  the 
dangers  of  our  huge  cities,  the  class  hatreds,  the  greed  and 
love  of  gain  all  around  us.  You  will  find,  the  more  y’ou 
study,  that  the  labor  problem  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
and  many  more,  that  it  is  the  root  question. 

The  present  conditions  of  labor,  by  general  consent  of  all 
competent  ob-servers,  render  universal  human  improvement 
impossible.  You  are  interested  in  education,  it  may  be,  in 
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the  widest  sense.  There  is  some  boy  or  girl  of  the  working- 
class  whom  you  wish  to  develop  into  a  noble,  full-grown 
human  being.  Well,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  in 
the  chief  American  cities,  in  London  this  is  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible.  The  boy  may  get  a  good  start,  though  that  is  difficult 
enough ;  but  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and 
is  bound  to  go  and  work.  Under  the  conditions  of  actual 
life  to-day  he  is  fortunate  if  he  finds  regular,  fairly-paid  em¬ 
ployment.  Supposing  he  does,  what  is  his  daily  life  ?  While 
your  boy  is  in  his  warm  bed,  from  which  he  will  descend  to  a 
good  breakfast,  this  other  boy  is  up  before  daybreak,  makes 
his  scanty  meal  of  bread  and  weak  tea  in  the  dark  and  is  off 
to  his  work.  Hard,  uninteresting,  monotonous  toil  is  his 
portion  till  night  comes.  Perhaps  he  will  sit  at  a  machine 
which  everlastingly  turns  out  nothing  but  heels  of  boots. 
Perhaps  he  will  draw  out  cinders  from  a  furnace  and  put  fresh 
coal  in  with  a  long  shovel.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  boy 
who  was  employed  ten  hours  every  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  breaking  eggs.  Think 
of  your  worshipful  self  engaged  in  such  an  occupation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  energies  you  have  tried  to  awaken  in  the 
boy  lie  dormant.  At  night  he  is  often  too  tired  for  anything 
but  a  “  penny  dreadful”  or  “  dime  novel,”  from  which  he 
learns  that  forgery  or  burglary  is  a  much  more  interesting 
and  profitable  occupation  than  his  own  life  of  toil ;  and  he  has 
probably  heard  that  no  sane  man  carries  on  business  except 
for  profit.  He  resists  the  temptation,  however,  works  on,  has 
a  momentary  gleam  of  romance  in  the  shape  of  marriage,  and 
then  enters  on  thirty  or  forty  years  of  dreary  slavery,  relieved, 
it  may  be.  by  occasional  starvation,  which,  he  is  told  by  some 
people,  is  due  to  the  working  of  economic  laws,  and,  by  other 
people,  to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  a  God  whose  name  and 
nature  is  Love!  His  wife  soon  loses  almost  every  charm  of 
womanhood,  his  children  grow  up  with  even  worse  chances 
than  he  had,  and  he  is  very  lucky  if  he  does  not  end  his  days 
in  a  workhouse.*  Do  you  realize  that  this  is  to-day  a  true 


*One  person  in  every  five  in  London  dies  either  in  workhouse  or  hospital. 
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picture  of  the  condition  of  tens  of  millions  in  the  civilized 
world  ?  Read  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lord’s  committee 
on  the  “  sweating  system,”  or  the  papers  submitted  to  the 
labor  congresses  in  Paris  in  1889  or  that  in  London  in  1888, 
or  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  book  on  “  Life  and  Labor  in  London.” 
Or,  interrogate  men,  as  I  have  done,  and  find  out  something 
about  their  lives.  I  once  talked  to  a  waiter  at  Versailles,  and 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  town.  “  I  know  nothing  of  it,” 
.said  he.  “Then  you  have  only  been  here  a  few  days?” 
“  Oh,  no !  I  have  been  here  nine  months.”  “And  never  seen 
the  palace  and  gardens  ?”  “  I  have  never  been  beyond  that 

tree  (pointing  to  one  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off);  I  am 
employed  in  this  place  every  day  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
midnight.”  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  a  clean,  bright  French 
restaurant  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy;  but  that  is  how  your 
pleasure  is  obtained,  that  is  how  men’s  lives  are  sacrificed  for 
you. 

Certain  inferences  from  these  considerations  are  undeniable. 
No  such  person  as  I  have  sketched  can  possibly  expand  his 
faculties.  Freedom  must  mean  opportunity  to  expand,  and 
without  this  there  is  but  an  imperfect  and  stunted  morality. 
Neither  can  such  a  person  develop  these  intellectual  and 
artistic  powers  which  are  latent  in  all.  Another  inference  is 
obvious.  If  a  person  is  engaged  all  day  long  in  producing 
what  society  needs  or  in  doing  useful  social  work,  and  yet 
can  barely  manage  to  live  and  maintain  his  children,  some 
one  else  is  engaged  in  robbing  him.  I  do  not  see  any  escape 
from  that  conclusion ;  and  surely  it  is  the  business  of  an  Eth¬ 
ical  Society  to  denounce  robbery  and  help  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

There  are  also  persons  interested  in  questions  of  sexual 
morals.  These  questions  are  inseparably'  connected  with  the 
question  of  labor.  If  a  girl  or  woman  cannot,  by  her  utmost 
exertions,  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  herself,  what  shall  she 
do?  Our  laws  forbid  her  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  street  is 
the  only  other  alternative.  For  there  are  men  who  themselves 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  are  vicious,  as  every  idle  person 
is,  and  these  men  help  to  support  the  women  in  a  life  of  dis¬ 
honor.  Out  of  the  eighty  thousand  women  on  the  London 
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streets  to-day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one-fourth  at  least  have 
been  driven  there  by  want.  Does  any  one  suppose  he  will 
solve  this  problem  by  preaching  to  either  idle  men  or  poor 
women  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  has  been  done  and  has  failed. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  connection,  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to 
live  in  one  room  ;  and  their  offspring  are  generated,  born,  and 
reared  in  indecency.  From  such  thorns  will  you  gather 
grapes  ? 

In  England  now  clergymen  and  others  are  denouncing  the 
sin  of  betting;  a  sin  committed,  according  to  the  London 
Evening  Nc'ws  and  Post*  by  eighty  out  of  every  hundred 
adult  males  in  England.  But  what  rational  ground  of  con¬ 
demnation  can  you  urge,  except  you  base  your  condemnation, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  contends,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  who 
makes  a  bet  expects  to  get  something  for  nothing?  In  which 
case  the  most  vulgar  blackguard  w’ho  does  the  pea  and  thimble 
trick  on  a  popular  race  course  is  exactly  in  the  same  economic 
position  as  the  rich  man  who  depres.ses  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  on  a  rise.  Will  you  preach  at  the  one  and  after¬ 
wards  go  home  to  dine  with  the  other?  If  so,  you  are  a 
“play-actor,” — i.c.,  a  hypocrite.  Or  you  are  interested  in  the 
peace  question,  it  may  be.  But  all  wars  to-day  are  commercial 
wars,  made  for  gain  ;  and  you  cannot,  therefore,  deal  with  the 
peace  question  without  going  ahso  into  the  question  of  the 
just  distribution  of  material  well-being.  In  short,  whichever 
way  you  turn,  you  find  the  labor  question  starting  up  before 
you ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  a  real  ethical  reformer,  you 
must  try  to  solve  the  labor  problem  first. 

Jesus  and  his  apostles  and  many  of  the  fathers  and  con¬ 
fessors  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  face  essentially  the  same 
problem.  But  the  problem  was  very  much  simpler  then,  and 
their  solution  cannot  be  ours.  For  they  preached  a  gospel  of 
asceticism,  and  urged  the  richer  to  share  voluntarily  with  the 
poorer.  That  is  an  impossible  attitude  for  the  men  of  to-day. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  asceticism  has  forever  departed  from  the 
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world.  The  ideal  of  Syrian  hermits  and  mediaeval  monks  is 
not,  never  will  be,  the  ideal  of  modern  man.  No  doubt,  the 
ethical  teacher  should  urge  simplicity  of  living  and  the  desire 
for  spiritual  rather  than  material  wealth.  But  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  commerce  was  in 
its  infancy,  wants  were  few,  nine-tenths  of  modern  lu.xuries 
unknown,  and  the  bare  needs  of  life  easily  satisfied  ;  to-day  we 
are  nearly  all  engaged  all  day  long  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth.  It  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  modern 
world  that,  as  Emerson  says,  “  Things  are  in  the  saddle,  and 
ride  mankind.”  “  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,”  said 
Jesus ;  but  we  must  take  thought,  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 
The  whole  fabric  of  modern  society  depends  absolutely  on 
constant,  engrossing  care  about  material  things  by  at  least 
ninety-five  men  out  of  every  hundred,  and  by  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  women  whom  the  economic  conditions  force  into 
the  strife.  I  can  see  no  escape  from  this  so  long  as  the  present 
economic  structure  lasts  unchanged.  The  shopkeeper  in  his 
shop,  the  workman  at  his  machine,  the  signalman  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  broker  on  the  exchange, — all  must  expend  their 
energies  during  the  greater  part  of  their  waking  moments,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  on  the  routine  of  business.  No  time  for 
meditation,  “  no  leisure  to  grow  wise,”  no  pause,  or  a  catas¬ 
trophe  would  ensue.  It  is  an  economic  condition  which 
Jesus  did  not  foresee,  and  for  which  consequently  he  did  not 
provide.  There  is,  in  short,  to  put  it  briefly,  an  economic 
revolution,  practically  independent  of  our  volition,  and  of 
which  most  of  us  are  the  victims.  I  say  independent  of  our 
volition  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  this  state  of  things  must  go  on 
so  long  as  the  causes  which  brought  it  about  are  permitted  to 
operate  uncontrolled  and  unmodified  by  man. 

We  may  take,  in  reference  to  this  economic  condition,  one 
of  two  lines  of  action.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  deliberately 
elect  to  retrogress  in  social  development.  Like  the  people  in 
Mr.  Butler’s  story  of  ”  Erewhen,”  we  may  break  up  our  ma¬ 
chinery,  destroy  our  telegraphs,  tear  up  our  railways,  and  sink 
our  steamers.  There  are  persons  like  Ruskin,  who  would  be 
rather  glad  to  see  this  done ;  but  no  one  can  seriously  believe 
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that  we  shall  do  it.  But  if  we  do  not,  there  is  but  one  other 
alternative.  We  must  accept  the  immense  and  growing  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  wealth  by  machine  industry  as  an  inevitable 
fact  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  labor  to  secure  a  just 
distribution  of  that  wealth  and  to  make  it  serve  all  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  most  men  existing  to  serve  it.  In  a  word,  we  must 
not  concentrate  our  energy  on  the  futile  task  of  “  moralizing” 
individuals  after  the  fashion  of  the  Comtists,  but  we  must 
seek  to  moralize  and  rationalize  our  system  of  industrial 
relations. 

I  do  not  contend  that  an  Ethical  Society,  as  such,  should 
deal  with  the  details  of  legislative  reform  or  labor  politics, 
forced  upon  all  civilized  countries  by  the  great  Socialist  agita¬ 
tion,  though  the  more  of  its  members  there  are  who  do  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  these,  the  better.  But  I  do  contend  that 
no  ethical  movement  is  worth  its  .salt  which  does  not  deal  with 
the  principles  which  should  and  must  regulate  economic  de¬ 
velopment  if  we  are  not  to  go  forward  into  helpless  slavery  or 
backward  into  helpless  barbarism.  The  organic  nature  of 
society  is  a  doctrine  fundamental  to  ethical  reformers.  It 
involves  the  treatment  of  every  human  being  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  it  implies  that  his  end  can  only  be  reached  in  a 
society  of  free  and  equal  persons.  Take  these  doctrines  into 
the  industrial  realm  and  what  do  they  involve  ?  Assuming 
that  we  cannot  go  back  to  individual  production  and  distri¬ 
bution,  that  we  must  accept  the  material  results  of  modern 
progress,  these  fundamental  doctrines  evidently  involve  social 
co-operation  in  production  and  distribution,  or  the  substitution 
of  the  co-operative  for  the  capitalist  middle  class  republic. 
Opinions  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  («)  prudent,  {b) 
morally  legitimate  to  effect  this  social  revolution,  will  vary. 
In  this  connection  will  arise  problems  connected  with  juris¬ 
prudence,  the  ethics  of  physical  force,  the  duty  of  submission 
or  the  right  of  insurrection,  which  no  Ethical  Society,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  can  ignore.  We  need  to  speak  on  these  problems 
with  consciousness  of  moral  power  and  the  authority  of  rea¬ 
son.  The  Catholic  Church  in  its  best  days  did  .speak  to  men 
on  the  problems  of  the  time  in  this  way ;  and  no  one  can  esti- 
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mate  the  immense  service  it  thus  rendered  to  humanity.  And 
to-day  the  world  needs  a  spiritual  power  which  shall  sway  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  We  do  not  desire,  indeed,  that  the 
modern  legislator  shall  repair  to  Canossa  and  kneel  with  the 
foot  of  an  ecclesiastic  on  his  neck ;  but  we  do  need  a  race  of 
teachers  who  shall  speak  with  power  and  inspiration  a  reasoned 
doctrine  of  moral  action  in  relation  to  social  life;  and  who 
shall  so  speak  that  men  of  affairs  shall  be  compelled  to  listen, 
and  that  the  working  masses  shall  know  that  they  have 
champions  and  friends  on  whose  side  are  fighting  the  enduring 
forces  of  the  moral  universe. 

One  of  the  chief  curses  of  our  time,  as  Mazzini  has  pointed 
out  in  many  noble  passages,  lies  in  the  divorce  of  thought 
and  action.  As  a  consequence  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
ignorant,  rash  crowd  who  mean  well,  but  who,  on  account  of 
their  rashness  and  their  ignorance,  can  achieve  nothing;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  cold,  unsympathetic,  cynical,  cultured 
class,  dead  to  all  the  nobler  emotions  of  the  soul  and  ludi¬ 
crously  afraid  of  those  whom  they  call  “  the  mob.”  It  is  for 
the  ethical  movement  to  put  an  end  to  this  separation.  If  it 
does  this  it  will  have  to  utter  a  disagreeable  message  to  many 
pleasant,  cultivated  people.  It  will  bring  not  peace,  but  a 
sword.  For  it  must  aid  in  the  breaking  up  of  many  social 
conventions,  in  the  destruction  of  many  comfortable  hypoc¬ 
risies,  and  in  apparently  swelling  the  prevailing  discord. 
Many  will  not  listen  to  any  message  of  this  kind,  but  some 
will ;  and  a  sufficient  ”  remnant”  of  those  who  w’ill  listen  is, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  told  America,  the  only  barrier  which 
separates  us  from  social  anarchy.  Hut  that  remnant,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  touched  and  convinced,  must  not  only  be  lectured 
on  general  ethical  principles,  but  must  also  be  shown  by 
resistless  logic  what  are  the  actual  necessary  implications  of 
these  principles  in  society  to-day. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  an  Kthical 
Society  to  concern  itself  with  (i)  material  well-being,  and 
(2)  affairs  of  state.  Both  objections  come  from  those  who, 
whether  they  are  orthodox  or  agnostic,  are  essentially  reac¬ 
tionists  in  that  they  are  under  the  bondage  of  the  old  dualism. 
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They  think  that  morality  is  something  outside  material  life, 
that  it  is  an  external  entity  having  no  connection  with  trade 
and  industry.  They  still  believe,  no  matter  how  “advanced” 
they  think  themselves  to  be,  that  there  are  two  worlds  quite 
separate  from  each  other,  in  one  of  which  we  may  sing  hymns 
and  say  prayers  or  (if  we  prefer  it)  read  our  “  sacred  anthol¬ 
ogies,”  and  in  the  other  of  which  we  may  trip  each  other 
up  and  make  money  anyhow.  “  What  do  you  mean  by 
other  world  ?"  said  Emerson  ;  “  there  is  no  other  world  ;  the 
whole  fact  is  here.”  Now  the  very  essence  of  morality  is  the 
right  ordering  of  our  actual  life  so  that  the  individual  may  be 
harmoniously  related  to  his  social  environment,  to  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  which  he  is  an  organic  part.  We  cannot  develop 
our  moral  nature  in  the  air  or  in  the  fathomless  depths  of 
space,  but  in  the  real  world  of  man  and  institutions,  and  it  is 
that  we  are  here  for.  And  the  life  of  man  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  institutions  are  based  ultimately  on  the  facts  of  our 
material  life,  on  our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shelter.  There¬ 
fore  the  just  distribution  of  material  well-being  is  as  truly  a 
spiritual  question  as  any  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
Athanasian  creed.  Our  spiritual  life  is  not  an  entity  quite 
apart  from  our  bodily  powers  and  their  relations,  but  is  inex¬ 
tricably  blended  with,  and  expresses  itself  through  these. 
Modern  society  will  not  be  saved  either  by  asceticism  or  by 
a  neo-pagan  “  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,”  but  by  a  reasoned 
doctrine  which  looks  for  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
in  the  actual  material  forms  of  the  world  of  man. 

Let  us  not  alw.iys  say, 

“  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-Hay 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  ujwn  the  whole  !” 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings. 

Let  us  cry,  “All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now, 

Than  flesh  helps  soul !” 

The  second  objection,  that  directed  against  interference 
with  the  province  of  the  state,  seems  to  me  based  on  the 
same  superstition  as  the  previous  objection, — viz.,  the  super¬ 
stition  of  dualism,  the  assumption  that  there  are  two  worlds 
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that  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  I  am 
well  aware  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  theory  of  dualism 
under  which  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  were  separated, 
and  the  best  exposition  of  which  is  contained  in  the  “  De 
Monarchia”  of  Dante,  aided  provisionally  the  progress  of 
mankind.  But  it  surely  was  nothing  more  than  a  provisional 
arrangement  rendered  necessary  by  the  disturbing  revolu¬ 
tionary  element  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  fully 
incorporated  in  any  de  facto  political  state,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  an  external  sphere  of  operation  must  be  left.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  like  anarchism,  denies  the  validity  of  the  state,  since 
the  latter  is  grounded  in  the  soil  of  a  supposed  fallen  nature. 
The  world  is  regarded  by  it  as  hopelessly  bad,  and  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Christian  teacher  is  to  draw  men  out  of  it  into  a 
voluntary  society  in  which  they  shall  find  their  true  life.  But 
the  actual  state  claims  almost  indefinitely  the  allegiance  of 
men.  Hence  arose  the  great  collision,  which  is  nowhere 
quite  ended,  between  the  state  and  the  Church.  When  Chris¬ 
tianity  began,  anarchism  seemed  quite  natural  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  for,  under  the  political  conditions  then  obtaining,  any 
such  conception  as  that  of  the  progressive  state  of  modern 
times  was  impossible.  The  huge,  corrupt  fabric  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  its  irresistible  power,  was  the  only  state  known, 
for  the  Greek  commonwealths  and  the  Hebrew  theocracy 
had  fallen  in  pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  cruel  as  they  were,  were  nevertheless  quite 
natural  from  the  imperial  point  of  view,  since  the  emperors 
regarded  the  rising  church  an  impcriutn  in  imperio,  much  as 
the  United  States  government  regards  the  Mormon  Church 
or  as  the  Russian  government  regards  the  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittees  in  that  country.  The  incorporation  of  the  Church 
into  the  empire  under  Constantine  was,  in  a  way,  analogous 
to  the  attempt  being  made  by  the  German  Emperor  to  effect  a 
modus  vivendi  between  social  democracy  and  the  empire. 
Such  attempts  must  always  come  when  a  new  revolutionary 
idea  has  penetrated  with  sufficient  force  into  the  popular  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  subsequent  history  of  European  civilization 
has  involved  a  continual  struggle  between  the  two  powers. 
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Under  some  of  the  great  Popes,  the  Gregorys  and  Innocents, 
the  power  of  the  Church  triumphed,  but  it  triumphed  just 
because  that  power  was  exerted  in  the  main  to  secure  actual 
justice  in  Christendom.  The  law  was  a  school-master,  says 
St.  Paul,  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  The  Church  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  school-master  to  educate  men  for  the  modern 
progressive  state.  And  the  contest  is  now  drawing  to  a  close 
in  the  victory  of  the  state  everywhere.  The  old  theory  of 
the  division  of  human  life  into  two  different  spheres,  the 
secular  and  the  sacred,  has  broken  down ;  and  men  are 
beginning  to  .see  the  sacred  in  the  secular.  Modern  science, 
modern  philosophy,  modern  politics,  modern  ethics,  are  all 
based  on  the  idea  that  life  is  one  and  the  world  a  unity.  The 
heterogeneoA  may  indeed  have  proceeded  from  the  homo¬ 
geneous,  but  it  was  always  implied  there  and  will  be  once 
more  united  in  a  higher  synthesis. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  present  situation,  we  may 
expect  in  due  time  to  see  the  dualism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
completely  surrendered  and  the  .state  invested  with  the 
solemnity  and  divinity  which,  under  the  mediaeval  forms, 
,  attached  to  the  Church.  Only  this  state  will  not  be  the  old 
political  state  evolved  in  W^e.stern  Europe  with  an  external 
j  •  class-government  superimposed  on  the  people,  but  the  free 
industrial  commonwealth.  How  long  it  may  take  to  evolve 
■  this  new  state  from  the  chaos  of  the  present  I  do  not  know, 
but  to  this  ideal  the  forces  of  the  modern  world  are  working. 
The  ethical  reformer,  therefore,  who  hopes  to  teach  with  intel¬ 
ligence,  insight,  and  practical  effect,  must  find  his  true  sphere 
of  activity  in  the  common  life  of  the  states  and  must  effect¬ 
ually  purge  himself  of  the  ideas  of  retirement  and  quietism 
which  we  associate  with  mediaeval  Christianity.  That  is  to 
say,  the  success  of  the  ethical  reformer  will  be  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  helps  to  transform  the  state.  Tell  me  if 
your  municipal  government  is  improving,  if  your  public 
schools  are  better,  if  your  wealthy  criminals  are  soundly  pun¬ 
ished,  if  taxation  is  proportioned  to  wealth,  if  preventible 
disease  is  stamped  out,  if  the  rights  of  the  city  are  stronger 
than  the  greed  of  individuals,  if  there  is  a  genuine  attempt 
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made  to  subordinate  monopolies  to  the  public  welfare,  if  pub¬ 
lic  employees  are  worked  reasonable  hours  for  fair  wages,  if 
all  get  the  blessing  of  pure  water,  good  light,  and  healthy 
homes ;  tell  me  about  these  things,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether 
your  Ethical  Society  is  a  failure  or  a  success. 

The  development  of  a  moral  power  in  this  actual  world, 
once  thought  to  be  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  devil ;  the 
building  up  of  a  Civitas  Dei,  not  apart  from,  but  out  of  actual 
humanity;  the  utilizing  for  this  great  purpose  all  that  art  and 
science  have  taught  us;  and  the  informing  of  the  vast  fabric 
with  the  spirit  of  love, — this  is  the  work  of  the  ethical  move¬ 
ment.  Its  inward  spirit  is  expressed  in  these  lines  of  Words¬ 
worth  : 

Paradise,  and  groves  ^ 

Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old  ^ 

Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main — why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things. 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

London,  England. 
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BY  MR.  CHARLES  NAGEL. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  many  Americans  who  did  not  at  one 
time  in  their  lives  think  to  see  in  our  institutions  the  perfection 
of  human  government.  For  my  part  I  shall  never  forget  my 
pain  at  the  first  warning  statement,  that  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  might  not  be  calculated  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness 
for  the  largest  number.  So  well  arranged  were  our  school¬ 
books,  so  well  drilled  were  we  in  our  churches,  in  our  homes, 
and  by  the  influence  of  our  authors  and  our  public  speakers, 
that  the  mere  expression  of  a  doubt  was  like  a  cruel  awaken- 
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ing.  My  own  impression  is  still  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
the  early  unbounded  admiration  of  our  institutions,  and  that 
the  present  doubt  of  their  sufficiency  is  not  well  founded.  My 
own  fear  has  been,  for  some  time,  that  the  serious  troubles  at 
our  door  are  to  be  attributed  less  to  the  form  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  than  to  the  character  of  our  citizens.  In  saying  this  I 
fully  recognize  that  a  successful  government  must  reasonably 
meet  the  standard  of  its  citizens  ;  and  I  mean  only  to  say  that 
in  so  far  as  the  doubt  is  to  be  charged  to  either,  the  real 
question  is,  whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able  permanently  to 
rise  equal  to  a  system,  which  gives  so  much  freedom  and  de¬ 
mands  so  high  a  degree  of  individual  responsibility. 

To  my  mind  few  things  can  be  more  profitable  to  us  than 
candid  and  public  discussion  of  these  questions,  particularly 
by  way  of  comparison  between  the  past  and  the  present.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  very  active  interest  in  our 
early  history,  manifested  to-day  by  authors  and  readers  of  all 
kinds  and  classes,  is  to  be  attributed  very  largely  to  a  desire 
to  understand  the  origin  and  purpose  of  our  government,  and 
in  that  way  to  find  a  more  trustworthy  guide  out  of  existing 
complications.  While  the  American  is  in  many  things  strik¬ 
ingly  superficial,  he  is  usually  pretty  thorough  when  he  meets 
a  difficulty  face  to  face  ;  and  he  may  be  expected  to  come  out 
of  this  investigation  with  reasonably  reliable  information  as  to 
the  intentions  of  his  forefathers ;  and  with  the  entirely  un¬ 
locked  for,  and  therefore  the  more  valuable,  impression  that 
his  forefathers  were  exceedingly  respectable  and  deserving 
individuals  as  citizens,  in  war  and  in  peace,  whose  standards 
are  by  no  means  universally  emulated  at  the  present  day. 
Holding  that  belief,  I  cordially  welcome  every  effort  or  acci¬ 
dent  that  may  be  calculated  to  bring  the  American  citizen  to 
self-recognition. 

We  know  that  it  is  equally  popular,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
speak  of  the  good  old  times,  and,  on  the  other,  to  slightingly 
dismiss  that  statement.  No  doubt  both  positions  are  to  an 
extent  justified.  To  admit  that  there  is  no  general  progress 
would  be  disheartening;  but  to  assume  that  we  must  be  de¬ 
serving  because  our  ancestors  were,  would  be  as  clearly  dan- 
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gerous.  In  moving  civilization  from  the  East  to  the  West,  we 
encounter  some  decided  ups  and  downs ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  our  fathers  may  not  have  climbed  the  hill-sides, 
while  we  are  at  present  in  the  swamp. 

For  the  purposes  of  my’  position  I  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  unqualifiedly  admire  the  American  of  a  hundred  y’ears  ago. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  in  some  respects  the  modern  man  is 
superior.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  a  disinterested 
citizen,  he  so  greatly  excelled  us  that  we  .seem  too  far  removed 
to  even  discern  the  difference.  To  show  this  I  propose  to 
briefly  touch  upon  some  of  the  marked  changes  in  the  public 
life  of  the  American  people. 

To  find  the  standard  and  the  fine.st  type  of  the  American  of 
revolutionary  days,  I  would  not  go  to  the  old  story  about  the 
tea-chests  in  Boston  Harbor;  nor  even  to  Bunker  Hill;  nor 
to  any  of  the  recitals  of  military  heroism  and  endurance. 
These  things  have  been  told  too  often.  The  real  loyalty  of  a 
people  to  its  institutions,  and  to  any  cause,  can  be  te.sted  best 
in  times  of  peace.  I  would  go  in  another  direction  for  my 
proof,  which  should  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the  American 
of  to-day.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  in  those  days  the 
leaders  of  the  people  were  great  men  ;  doubtless  as  great  as 
ever  were  known  to  participate  in  the  formation  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  government.  Now,  it  is  true  that  other  countries 
have  had  great  men  ;  they  have  come  into  power  and  have 
prudently  ruled  in  monarchical  countries  often  enough  ;  but  it 
would  not  therefore  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  spirit  of  the 
p)eople  in  those  countries  was  particularly  elevated.  But  when, 
under  a  republican  form  of  government,  you  find  the  people 
almost  invariably  selecting  for  their  representatives  the 
strongest  and  most  independent  men  among  them,  then  you 
may  conclude,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  that  the  nation  is 
in  a  sound  condition,  politically  speaking.  It  took  strong  and 
loyal  Germans  to  make  possible  Bismarck ;  liberal  English¬ 
men  to  recognize  Gladstone  and  Bright ;  liberty-loving  Italians 
to  sustain  Cavour.  But  what  was  true  of  them,  was  much 
more  true  of  the  American  people,  who,  from  before  the  war 
with  England  down  to  and  including  the  election  of  John 
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Quincy  Adams,  almost  without  exception,  selected  its  most 
competent  men  for  public  place. 

Allowing  all  credit  to  the  leaders,  I  feel  that  the  people 
were  the  more  remarkable.  Their  course  argues  an  earnest¬ 
ness,  a  thoughtfulness  and  courage,  a  degree  of  moderation, 
and,  above  all,  an  appreciation  of  the  true  idea  of  equality  and,* 
patriotism,  to  which  we  are  certainly  becoming  strangers. 
For  no  one  will  deny  that  such  is  not  the  condition  of  things 
with  us  now.  And  it  is  interesting  to  examine  wherein  con¬ 
sists  the  change,  how  much  of  it  means  good  and  how  much 
bad,  and  how  it  was  brought  about.  Why  were  the  leaders 
down  to  Andrew  Jackson’s  time  so  well  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  questions  of  their  time,  and  why  were  the  people  so  gene¬ 
rally  willing  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  issues  to  their 
natural  leaders?  Because  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  was  interested  in  the  principles  involved.  The  people 
had  by  a  superhuman  struggle  walked  from  under  the  great 
cloud  of  oppression.  By  their  own  efforts  they  had  secured 
the  right  of  self-government, — the  old  dream  of  universal 
equality.  Great  men  could  speak  and  write  on  those  ques¬ 
tions,  because  they  were  charged  with  them, — because  they 
lived  in  the  conflicts  of  the  day.  Inferior  men  could  at  least 
listen  and  follow  greater  ones,  for  they  too  gave  their  thought 
to  the  same  questions.  The  very  being  of  the  people  meant 
devotion  to  these  sacred  rights,  which  to  them  formed  the 
foundation  of  life  itself,  all  else  being  but  superstructure, 
humble  or  lofty,  according  to  desire  or  chance.  The  ambition 
of  the  individual  was  to  rise  as  a  member  of  the  community  ; 
the  community  could  be  made  strong  and  safe  only  by  united 
effort ;  and  for  reasons,  which  would  seem  as  natural  as  they 
are  wise,  the  guidance  of  the  cause  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  best-equipped  men  among  them.  It  is  a  spectacle  to  be 
wondered  at  and  to  be  gloried  in.  It  is  to  be  recommended 
to  those  to  contemplate  who  are  wont  to  despair  of  our  cause 
at  the  present  day.  Under  such  influence  the  country  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  settle  its  questions  and  controversies,  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Jackson.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  calling 
and  remembering  the  names  of  Presidents  up  to  that  period, — 
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Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams, — men  who  differed,  who  occupied  positions  almost 
as  much  at  variance  as  the  poles,  but  great  men,  selected  by 
a  great  people  for  their  excellence,  for  their  capacity  to  manage 
and  to  represent. 

But  now  came  a  change.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  one  element  at  work  in  the  selection  of 
the  leaders  which  had  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
choice  was  not  quite  as  voluntary  and  free  as  it  might  seem. 
In  spite  of  the  now  free  institutions,  there  remained  enough  of 
old  British  tradition  to  select  men  partly  because  of  their 
station  ;  and  Jackson’s  prominence  marked  a  distinct  revulsion 
from  that  old  inherited  feeling.  There  is  one  credit  to  which 
Jackson  is  entitled ;  there  is  one  feature  which  is  the  source 
of  consolation  in  reflecting  upon  the  choice  of  the  long  list  of 
nonentities  who  succeeded  him.  It  is  this :  The  people  had 
been  guaranteed  equality  as  citizens,  and  they  had  now  been 
distinctly  aroused  to  a  recognition  of  that  thought,  though 
they  blundered  in  its  realization.  For  a  long  time  these  in¬ 
fluences  had  been  at  work.  Jefferson  had  always  preached 
ultra  democratic  doctrine.  Even  Madison  modified  his  early 
views,  and  as  President  leaned  more  decidedly  to  the  same 
doctrine.  And  in  John  Quincy  Adams  we  really  have  the 
last  President  who  claimed  the  place  strictly  on  the  ground  of 
merit  and  fitness.  As  a  consequence,  he  failed  of  election  by 
popular  vote,  and  only  succeeded  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  whose  members  had  not  yet  been  taught  that  they  were 
there  merely  to  record  the  determinations  of  immediate  popular 
excitement  and  whim.  It  is  disheartening  to  observe  how 
such  a  man — the  justest  and  bravest  of  men — could  be  fairly 
persecuted  with  accusation  and  condemnation,  and  could  be 
made  to  succumb  before  them,  merely  because  he  dared  to 
let  his  life  say  that  he  was  just,  that  he  was  brave,  and  that 
he  was  capable. 

As  a  nation  we  seemed  no  longer  to  realize  that  the  un¬ 
heard-of  advantages  secured  to  us  placed  upon  us  correspond¬ 
ing  obligations.  The  aim  seems  throughout  to  have  become 
one  of  mere  enjoyment  of  privileges  and  indulgence.  And 
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what  was  true  of  the  nation,  certainly  was  of  the  individual. 
The  citizen  stopped  at  the  most  superficial  notion  of  equality. 
He  boldly  insisted  on  his  right  to  do  anything  and  everything ; 
but  he  utterly  failed  to  see  that  it  was  his  obligation  still  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  e.Kercise  of  that  right.  Such  was  the 
sp’rit  of  that  entire  period.  And  it  was  the  first  distinct  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  weakness  from  which  our  country  may  expect 
its  great  danger. 

In  that  spirit  the  nation  lived  on.  There  were  still  individual 
strong  men  like  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  etc.,  in  pub¬ 
lic  life.  They  came  forward  in  their  native  States  by  dint  of 
their  superior  power  and  ability.  But  not  one  of  them  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  first  place,  and  only  one  of  them  was  ever 
seriously  considered  for  it.  There  was  a  protest  against  supe¬ 
riority  of  any  kind, — a  jealousy  of  manly  strength  and  self- 
reliance, — and  under  that  mi.staken  feeling  the  people  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  select  repre.sentatives  who  were  not  distinguished 
by  their  personal  worth,  but  who,  by  reason  of  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  obey  every  beck  and  call,  were  supposed  to  be  best 
calculated  to  carry  out  the  people’s  all-ruling  will.  The  inev¬ 
itable  result  was  not  only  that  small  unknown  men  came  to 
the  front,  but  the  stronger  ones  found  it  doubly  difficult  to 
remain  steadfast  and  true  to  conviction.  Such  men  as  Web¬ 
ster  and  Clay,  though  true  to  great  causes  and  ideas,  though 
successful  in  establishing  the  idea  of  union  and  nationality  in 
our  country  forever,  in  obedience  to  an  intolerant  public  be¬ 
came  essentially  compromisers  on  the  slaver)'  question,  and 
ended  smaller  than  they  began.  And  more  and  more  frequent 
became  the  instances  of  men  prominent  for  their  opinion  on 
public  questions,  and  for  their  exclusion  from  public  life;  and 
more  and  more  frequent  became  the  cases  of  peremptory 
instructions  of  men  in  public  place  by  their  constituents  at 
home,  followed  either  by  abject  obedience  or  by  resignation. 

But  the  great  questions  were  not  all  settled  (as  they  can 
fortunately  never  be) ;  and  gradually  there  crept  upon  the 
nation  the  practical  que.stion  of  union  tested  by  that  of 
slavery.  No  man  prominent  in  those  all-absorbing  discus¬ 
sions  was  ever  .selected  for  public  place  by  the  whole  people 
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until  the  conflict  was  upon  us,  when,  half  by  choice  and  half 
by  chance,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  Americans  emerged 
from  chaos  to  take  VV^ashington’s  chair.  Then  came  that 
other  brief  and  stormy  period  for  leaders  and  commanding 
men.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that,  with  all  the  devotion 
and  all  the  sacrifices,  even  those  men  who  guided  us  through 
that  time  were  prepared  as  statesmen,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Revolutionary  heroes  were.  But  leaving  that  aside,  it  is 
a  source  of  infinite  comfort  to  feel  that  in  times  of  great 
moment,  when  the  danger  is  recognized,  our  people  may 
always  be  found  to  rise  equal  to  the  occasion.  Once  more 
principles  were  involved ;  once  more  to  belong  to  a  party 
meant  a  belief  in  principles ;  and  once  more  men  were 
selected,  at  least  in  a  measure,  because  by  reason  of  their 
past  they  were  deemed  able  to  represent  us  in  the  future. 
At  the  present  day  these  principles  are  established.  The 
principle  of  nationality  is  as  firmly  embedded  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  now  as  were  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  for 
union  then;  slavery  is  abolished;  and  we,  a  great  free  nation, 
are  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  great  problem,  how  to 
enjoy  in  time  of  peace  the  inestimable  privileges  which  have 
been  thrust  upon  us  in  times  of  war  and  distress. 

The  great  conflicts  have  established  that  we  are  all  equal; 
that  we  may  govern  ourselves ;  that  we  are  one  nation ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  slavery.  In  the  settlement  of  those 
conflicts  we  sent  to  the  front  great  men,  who  defended  their 
views  with  great  ability  and  with  strict  good  faith  to  their 
principles.  Whenever  the  period  of  imminent  conflict  is 
passed,  and  we  come  to  the  plain  problem  of  enjoyment  of 
what  we  have,  our  strong  men  are  swept  down,  small  men 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  selfishne.ss  and  partisanship  rule 
the  nation  politically  and  socially.  This  was  the  tendency 
long  before  the  war ;  it  has  been  so  since  the  war ;  and  it  is 
to  a  much  greater  degree  so  now. 

I  have  endeavored  in  these  few  words  to  trace  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  standing  of  our  citizen  from  .stage  to  stage. 
To  me  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  as  I  said  at  first,  that  our 
trouble  must  be  less  with  the  form  of  our  constitution  and 
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legislation  than  with  the  character  of  the  citizen  himself. 
And  since  the  best  way  out  of  a  difficulty  is  first  to  recognize 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  then  to  examine  into  its  true  inward¬ 
ness,  and  then  to  devise  the  best  means  out  of  it,  I  shall 
endeavor  briefly  to  apply  that  method  to  the  present  condition 
of  affairs. 

To  begin  with,  I  see  no  reason  for  despondency.  He  who 
believes  in  our  system  as  a  system,  must  necessarily  believe 
that  the  people  either  are  or  soon  will  be  suited  to  it. '  For 
me  the  question  therefore  is  :  Conceding  the  relative  perfec¬ 
tion  of  our  form  of  government;  conceding  that  just  at 
present  the  citizen  is  not  living  up  to  its  demands,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  main  difficulty 
lies  in  this.  We  are  not  permitted  in  this  instance  to  rely 
upon  our  old  remedy,  the  making  of  new  constitutions,  and 
the  enactment  of  new  laws.  That  has  been  done.  It  is  now 
a  question  of  the  employment  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  which  we  have  made.  To  do  this  we  need  men,  officials 
and  citizens ;  and  since  it  is  not  easy  to  legislate  men  better 
and  stronger  than  they  are,  we  are  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  how  to  reach  these  men.  In  other  words,  our  trouble 
lies  much  less  with  the  politics  of  the  state  than  with  the 
morals  and  the  ethics  of  the  individual.  And  the  novelty  of 
it  is,  that  we  at  last  have  a  form  of  government  in  which  the 
individual  is  really  the  source  of  all  power,  and  the  trustee 
and  guardian  of  the  state’s  dignity,  but  in  which  it  is  still 
impossible  (as  it  must  always  be)  to  compel  him  to  be  better 
than  he  is.  The  fundamental  idea  of  our  system  is  that  the 
citizen’s  chief  contributions  shall  be  voluntary.  He  should 
gladly  exercise  the  rights  which  he  has  peremptorily  de¬ 
manded.  And  our  problem  therefore  is,  how  to  induce  or 
coax  him  to  voluntarily  do  what  is  actually  necessary  to  the 
success  of  our  government. 

But  let  us  dwell  more  directly  on  the  complaints  of  our 
time;  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  remedies  which  are  now 
advocated  to  remove  them ;  and  let  us  see  whether  they  can 
ever  be  expected  to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  We  boast  of 
being  a  highly  blessed  people.  The  riches  and  natural  re- 
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sources  claimed  and  unclaimed,  the  fabulous  growth  of  cities 
and  towns,  the  enormous  public  and  private  enterprises,  the 
sudden  and  vast  fortunes,  the  tremendous  material  prosperity, 
are  not  only  the  wonder  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  are 
sounded  in  our  own  ears  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night  by 
every  conceivable  means.  But  with  all  this,  under  a  form  of 
government  which  has  been  thought  as  near  perfect  as  wisdom 
could  devise,  and  as  liberal  as  imagination  dared  picture,  we 
cannot  deny  a  pronounced  dissatisfaction  and  distrust,  socially 
and  politically  speaking.  The  charge  is  that  we  are  a  party- 
ridden  nation;  that  our  political  parties  represent  indifferent 
issues,  and  are  sustained  for  the  personal  influence  of  its 
chiefs ;  that  questions  of  general  importance  are  sacrificed  to 
local  pride ;  that  those  who  would  seem  most  interested  in 
good  management  of  public  affairs  show  no  concern  at  all, 
while  those  least  interested  have  taken  entire  control ;  that 
elections  are  rarely  entirely  fair,  and  too  often  altogether 
unfair ;  that  our  representatives  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
do  not  own  their  convictions,  and  have  become  mere  dex¬ 
terous  recorders  of  the  latest  whims  of  the  majority. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  demagogue  belonged  to  neither 
party,  because  he  tried  to  go  with  both  ;  to-day  the  indepen¬ 
dent  man  belongs  to  neither,  because  he  is  afraid  of  both. 
The  concern  of  men  in  public  life  for  the  welfare  of  the 
majority,  and  their  willingness  to  recount  their  own  deeds 
and  services  in  its  behalf,  tempt  us  to  cry  aloud  for  some 
Coriolanus,  too  proud  to  show  his  scars. 

What  is  true  politically,  must  be  true  socially.  I  am  not 
willing  to  place  all  the  blame  upon  the  politician.  He  sins 
no  more  than  he  is  sinned  against.  Society  is  one,  and  our 
chosen  men  represent  us  just  as  fitly  as  did  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  their  constituencies.  In  other  words,  free  citizens, 
who  are  not  anxious  to  be  well  represented  in  public,  cannot 
be  concerned  with  very  elevating  interests  socially.  The  cit¬ 
izen  who  neglects  public  duty  not  only  commits  a  direct 
offence,  but  incidentally  proves  that  his  heart  is  set  on  false 
treasures.  The  man  who  has  no  thought  for  others  must  be 
limited  to  schemes  for  himself.  And  that  is  true  of  us.  For- 
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tune  and  prosperity  have  turned  the  head  of  many  a  good 
man ;  they  are  about  to  try  their  effect  upon  a  whole  nation. 
The  test  of  our  happiness  seems  to  be  the  pocket.  Upon  it 
turn  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  and  the  jealousies  of  men.  Au¬ 
thors  and  speakers  offer  it  as  the  cure  for  all  ills ;  new  theories 
of  government  are  based  upon  the  division  and  assortment  of 
pockets  and  the  best  method  to  keep  them  always  reasonably 
full.  About  the  pocket  we  read  and  write  and  plot  and 
dream.  Forgetful  of  the  many  woes  of  which  there  is  no 
cure,  forgetful  of  the  many  joys  for  which  there  is  no  price, 
we  rise  as  a  nation  to  condemn  the  money  kings,  and  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them. 

If  you  fear  that  these  colors  are  too  dark,  remember  that  I 
am  not  speaking  of  individuals,  nor  of  classes,  but  of  the 
prevailing  political  and  social  spirit  of  our  people.  If  all  the 
charges  are  not  true,  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  true, 
which  is  nearly  as  bad  in  their  effect  upon  the  people’s  frame 
of  mind.  If  you  doubt  it,  look  at  the  remedies  that  are 
proposed.  Certainly  there  is  no  better  and  safer  way  to  study 
the  complaints  of  a  people  than  to  consider  the  changes 
which  are  demanded  by  them,  and  the  legislation  which  is 
suggested  by  their  own  freely-chosen  representatives.  It  is 
needless  to  name  particular  books  or  agitators.  To  me  they 
still  seem  symptoms  rather  than  cures.  But  we  have  men 
before  us  with  plans  for  society  subversive  of  every  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  our  government ;  and  others  with  sugges¬ 
tions,  which,  to  an  extent,  may  be  eminently  practical  and 
valuable,  but  which,  even  allowing  them  the  full  limit  of  their 
own  claims,  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  change  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  in  more  than  one  respect.  And  yet  a  great  portion 
of  our  people  see  in  this  or  that  theory  the  cure  for  every 
ache,  real  and  imaginary,  and  embrace  the  new  doctrine  as 
the  solution  of  all  our  troubles.  What  does  all  this  show? 
Upon  full  investigation  one  or  the  other  new  theory  may  be 
found  to  be  good ;  but  the  manner  of  its  reception  shows  dis¬ 
content,  want  of  self-reliance,  a  desire  for  change  and  for 
assistance.  We  have  many  citizens  who  accept  in  the  same 
spirit  two  or  more  theories,  which  are  utterly  antagonistic  to 
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each  other.  There  are  altogether  too  many  men  who  want 
absolute  individual  liberty  without  its  risks  and  dangers. 
There  are  too  many  among  us  who  want  to  enjoy  good 
health,  but  remain  within  reach  of  the  nurse  and  the  smelling 
bottle.  They  want  to  happily  combine  the  freedom  of  the 
Democrat  Jefferson,  and  the  protection  of  the  Federalist  Ham¬ 
ilton,  How  much  more  sound  would  it  be  to  at  least  give 
our  system  a  trial  before  we  fly  to  such  changes.  And  right 
here  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  these  changes  are  most 
warmly  advocated  by  men  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  to 
understand  the  system  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come 
here.  To  me  it  seems  that  a  newly-accepted  citizen  could  do 
little  better  than  to  show  respect,  loyalty,  and  love  for  the 
government  which  he  has  just  sworn  to  support. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  some  of  the  individual 
measures,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  what  ails  us.  Take  those 
most  pathetic  of  all  laws,  those  laws  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  laborer  against  his  employer,  that  require  that  he  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  not  in  property  upon  which  the  employer 
fixes  a  price,  and  other  laws  of  similar  import.  I  have  spoken 
against  these  laws,  and  do  so  still,  for  it  fills  my  heart  with 
dismay  to  think  that  a  hundred  laborers,  each  one  armed  with 
the  franchise,  must  put  their  votes  to  the  base  use  of  protect¬ 
ing  themselves  against  the  wrongs  of  their  principal.  If  this 
be  true,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  principal,  for  he  is  a  citizen  ? 
And  what  of  the  laborers,  for  they  are  citizens?  One  willing 
to  oppress,  the  others  ready  to  confess  that  they  can  be 
oppressed,  and  all  free-born  American  citizens.  Now,  I  op¬ 
pose  these  laws  solely  because  they  offer  no  protection.  Po¬ 
litical  favor  means  dependence.  Political  dependence  means 
practical  slavery.  I  do  not  care  how  long  it  takes ;  the  result 
is  inevitable.  Look  at  the  cause  of  those  laws,  and  you  must 
read  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom  they  concern. 

Again,  this  same  desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of  our 
own  shortcomings,  not  by  improving  ourselves,  but  by  new 
regulations  under  which  we  hope  to  work  more  successfully, 
is  shown  by  a  multitude  of  laws.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
we  adopted  a  new  Scheme  and  Charter  for  the  government  of 
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the  City  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  perfect  piece  of 
work,  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  city’s  interests 
against  all  the  recognized  dangers  incidental  to  political  life, 
and  to  secure  for  it  the  assistance  of  the  best  talent.  It 
worked  like  a  charm,  and  became  the  subject  of  study  by 
men  interested  in  the  science  of  government.  How  does  it 
work  now  ?  I  need  not  say,  but  I  do  know  that  the  indigna¬ 
tion  meetings  occur  with  reasonable  regularity,  and  the  pro¬ 
testing  editorials  appear  about  as  usual.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
we  adopted  a  new  system  for  the  election  of  School  Board 
Directors,  calculated  to  put  the  choice  of  its  members  beyond 
the  most  common  evil  influences.  I  do  not  see  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  result  since  then.  Now,  what  is  the  trouble? 
The  new  .system  is  good  enough ;  .so  was  the  old ;  but  the 
citizen  does  not  work  under  the  system.  The  machinery  is 
perfect,  but  there  is  no  motive-power. 

There  are  other  laws  of  a  more  strictly  public  character, 
the  necessity  for  which  makes  prominent  the  shortcomings  of 
our  citizens  in  public  life.  The  civil  service  act  is  nothing 
but  a  cumbersome  and  stilted  regulation,  of  what  would  be 
vastly  more  effective  if  voluntarily  done  by  officials,  in  the 
spirit  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  Ballot  Reform  is  evidently  needed  in  many  quarters. 
But  what  a  reflection  it  implies !  It  must  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  every  cheek.  A  measure  to  prevent  fraudulent 
voting  and  counting  of  votes  and  oppression  in  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  by  American  citizens.  What  a  condition  of 
things  to  make  this  necessary,  and  to  make  possible  the 
cheerful  adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  a  cure ! 

I  have  taken  your  time  with  reference  to  these  measures 
and  tendencies,  not  to  express  my  individual  views  about 
them,  but  to  prove  that  the  remedy  of  constitution  and  law¬ 
making  has  been  exhausted.  Some  of  the  changes  are  good 
and  more  may  be  needed ;  but  in  the  main  we  have  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  now  stand  in  need  of  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  at  the  source  of  all  power, — at 
the  heart  of  the  body  politic.  You  may  shape  your  instruc¬ 
tions  and  your  laws,  to  coax  and  to  encourage.  But  believe 
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me,  if  measures  alone  could  secure  our  salvation,  they  would 
be  readily  passed.  The  men  who  want  others  to  do  right  are 
in  a  large  majority.  Our  courts  and  penitentiaries  attest  that. 
Not  so  with  the  men  who  will  insist  with  themselves  to  do 
right.  They  are  not  in  the  majority,  and  it  is  that  influence 
which  our  state  must  have,  and  without  which  our  state  can¬ 
not  survive.  It  is  self-evident  that  our  theory  and  practice 
stand  apart.  Which  shall  be  abandoned  to  make  our  political 
and  social  life  harmonious  ?  I  plead  to  have  our  practice 
conform  to  our  theory.  When  that  has  been  done,  we  may 
talk  further  about  new  theories. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  reform  for  which  I 
contend  cannot  be  easily  achieved.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
a  trifling  question.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  laboring  under 
peculiar  disadvantages,  because  the  great  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  promise  of  long-continued  peace,  are  calculated 
as  no  other  conditions  to  postpone  genuine  reforms  of  any 
kind.  But  then  it  will  come ;  not  directly,  influenced  in  this 
or  that  way,  but  like  a  great  wave.  Some  day  those  indigna¬ 
tion  meetings,  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  read,  and  at 
which  we  have  learned  to  smile  (temporary  disturbances, 
which  play  with  the  surface  dust,  to  be  lost  in  the  deep  sand), 
will  contain  for  us  a  whirlwind ;  some  day  the  spirit  which 
prompts  them  will  overflow  the  ward,  the  town,  the  city,  and 
the  state,  and  will  seize  the  nation  to  condemn  and  to  convict, 
to  govern  and  to  command.  How  relatively  serious  the 
storm  will  be  must  depend  altogether  upon  how  long  we 
permit  the  clouds  to  gather,  and  by  what  means  we  undertake 
to  disperse  them. 

Is  it  a  mere  dream  to  see  the  solution  of  the  chief  social 
and  political  ills  of  the  day  in  the  realization  of  that  citizen¬ 
ship,  which,  to  such  eminently  practical  men  as  Wa.shington, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  seemed 
but  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the  future  ?  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  men  to  say  yes  or  no,  to  do  or  refuse  to  do ;  in  a  word, 
to  live  at  the  risk  of  their  purse,  where  their  fathers  risked 
their  heads  ?  That  is  the  only  difference  between  the  sacrifice 
of  war  and  of  peace.  Is  it  a  mere  dream  to  say.  Give  us 
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such  citizens,  and  you  shall  see  a  state  that  will  rival  her  sis¬ 
ters  in  the  Federation,  true  to  the  ideal  of  the  Constitution. 
Give  us  such  citizens  and  such  states,  and  you  shall  see  a 
nation  that  will  lead  in  civilization,  in  word  and  in  spirit;  and 
you  shall  once  more  see  chosen  leaders  of  men,  the  peers  of 
the  best,  because,  in  the  conflicts  between  nations,  they  will 
stand,  not  for  international  gain  and  greed,  but  for  international 
right  and  justice, 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  PEDAGOGY. 

The  Workingman’s  School*  (at  109  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  New  York  City)  has  for  years  been  striving  to  develop 
an  improved  system  of  education  in  elementary  grades.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  frequent  requests  for 
teachers  who  can  teach  according  to  this  system  have  de¬ 
termined  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  to  offer  to 
graduates  of  Colleges,  or  of  Normal  Schools,  or  to  teachers  of 
at  least  one  year’s  experience,  a  nu  mber  of  post-graduate  courses 
in  Pedagogy.  For  many  years  past  a  normal  class  has  been 
trained  in  the  Kindergarten.  This  will  be  continued  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  hereafter  part  of  a  larger  organ¬ 
ization. 

Only  a  very  limited  number  of  students  can  be  admitted. 
The  complete  list  of  courses  is  as  follows : 

Manual  Training  (including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Clay,  Pasteboard,  Wood, 
Metal,  and  Needle  Work),  Designing,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Modelling,  Kinder¬ 
garten,  Primary  Work,  Elementary  Uotany  and  ZoSlogy,  Vocal  Music  (Holt’s 
method).  Physical  Culture,  a  System  of  Moral  Instruction  for  Children. 

In  addition  to  these,  courses  of  lectures  will  extend  through 
the  year  on : 

Kindergarten  Principles,  History  of  Educational  Theories,  Methods  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Psychology. 

Occasional  lectures  by  eminent  authorities  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  contemplated.  (Announcement  will  be  made  later.) 

*  This  institution  w.as  founded  in  1876  by  Professor  Felix  Adler,  Ph.D.,  who 
holds  still  the  Directorship.  It  now  h.as  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and  six¬ 
teen  teachers.  The  present  su|)erintendent  is  Duren  J.  H.  Ward,  Ph.D. 
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The  aim  of  the  general  Kindergarten  lectures  is  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  principles  of  Froebel’s  system,  and  to  show 
by  observation  of  the  practical  work  their  relation  to  the  later 
education  of  the  child.  The  principal  of  this  department  is  an 
eminent  Kindergartner  of  broad  experience 

For  Physical  Culture  a  graduate  of  Dr,  Sargent’s  school  at 
Cambridge  has  been  engaged.  Special  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  the  students  to  learn  and  practise  the  best  methods 
of  physical  development. 

The  System  of  Moral  Instruction  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Adler  himself.  The  course  will  have  direct  reference  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  wish  to  instruct  in  schools.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  this  course,  coupled  with  others,  may  be  a  partial 
answer  to  the  demand  for  some  means  of  training  persons  to 
engage  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Societies  for  Ethical 
Culture. 

The  History  of  Educational  Theories  will  be  conducted  by 
research  as  far  as  possible.  The  principal  authors  will  be 
taken  up,  and  representative  statements  and  views  from  their 
works  will  be  studied.  Theses  on  various  topics  will  be  written 
by  members  of  the  class,  and  discussion  will  be  elicited. 

In  Psychology  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  cover  the 
field  as  a  science,  as  to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  problems  and  of  the  mode  of  mental  development. 
The  course  begins  with  an  outline  of  Anthropology  and  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  to  problems  of  human 
nature.  The  nervous  system  will  be  studied,  and  its  relation 
to,  and  the  mutual  influences  of,  the  other  .systems  will  be 
discussed.  The  early  natural  history  of  the  child  will  occupy 
a  part  of  the  time ;  and,  finally,  a  study  of  the  early  tendencies 
of  the  young  life  will  lead  to  suggestions  and  principles  of 
education. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  Kindergarten  course  will  be  sixty-five 
dollars  per  annum  ;  in  the  other  courses,  seventy-five  dollars. 
Application  should  be  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  Duren  J.  H,  Ward,  Ph.D.,  109  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 
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- “The  Position  of  an  Ethical  Society”  is  the  title 

of  an  interesting  and  important  address,  given  recently  before 
the  London  (Essex  Hall)  Ethical  Society  by  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.  The  attitude  of  an  Ethical  Society  towards  Science, 
Theism,  the  name  “  Christian,’’  and  Social  Democracy  is 
considered.  The  lithical  Society,  Mr.  Muirhead  holds, 
opposes  any  view  which  attempts  to  base  morality  upon 
supernatural  laws  and  sanctions,  and  thus  parts  company  with 
popular  theism.  But.  according  to  him,  there  is  a  theism 
which  “  starts  from  no  division  of  worlds  and  essences,  but 
recognizes  in  what  we  call  nature  or  the  world  one  onward- 
moving,  self-differentiating,  self-comprehending  life.  .  .  . 
In  so  far  as  we  understand  its  meaning  and  enter  into  its 
purposes  we  obey  its  law,  which  is  also  our  law — our 
morality.”  With  this  theism  and  its  religious  interpretation 
of  morality,  Mr.  Muirhead  says  it  would  be  "suicidal  for  us 
as  a  society”  to  quarrel.  We  think  it  is  equally  out  of  place 
and  even  “  suicidal”  for  an  Ethical  Society  to  oppose  those 
who  base  morality  upon  supernatural  .sanctions.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Ethical  Societies  profess  to  welcome  all,  whatever  may 
be  their  theological  or  philosophical  opinions.  Consequently 
the  Societies  as  a  whole  are  no  more  opposed  to  supernatu¬ 
ralism  than  to  pantheism,  or  agnosticism,  or  atheism.  As  to 
the  name  “  Christian,”  he  says,  “  The  followers  of  Jesus  were 
not  called  Christians  at  the  beginning.  Perhaps  they  will 
not  be  so  in  the  end.”  In  commenting  on  Social  Democracy, 
he  contrasts  an  Ethical  Society  with  the  advocates  of  par¬ 
ticular  reforms,  and  takes  the  deeper  view  that  it  is  “  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  their  likes  and  dislike.s,  their  habits 
of  praise  and  blame,  that  have  to  be  altered.”  The  platform 
teaching  of  a  Society,  Mr.  Muirhead  holds,  should  be  both 
doctrinal  and  practical, — on  the  one  hand  contributing  to  the 
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Schuyler,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dimmock,  of  St.  Louis,  Professor 
Edward  Bemis,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York. 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Club,  organized  for  special  study 
of  *:he  problems  of  ethics,  has  been  reading  and  discussing 
the  writings  and  teachings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The 
method  has  been,  first,  to  have  a  short  paper  read  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  class  on  some  special  aspect  or  portion  of 
the  life  of  Emerson,  and  then  to  read  and  discuss  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening  one  of  the  essays,  concluding  the  hour  with 
one  of  his  poems.  The  papers  that  have  been  read  are  (i) 
“Transcendentalism  in  New  England,”  (2)  “Emerson  in  His 
Boyhood  and  Youth,”  (3)  “The  Birth  of  Unitarianism,”  (4) 
“  The  Man  as  a  Preacher,”  (5)  “  The  Man  as  a  Lecturer,”  (6) 
“  Emerson’s  Attitude  on  the  Slavery  Question,”  (7)  “  The  Cor¬ 
respondence  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle,”  and  (8)  “  Different 
Estimates  of  Emerson.” 

A  Normal  Class  in  the  Ethical  Instruction  of  the  Young 
has  met  fortnightly  on  alternate  Friday  afternoons.  A  series 
of  four  lessons  was  prepared,  treating  of  “  The  Stories  of  the 
Golden  Age,”  “  The  Best  Way  of  Introducing  Ideas  of  the 
Deity  to  the  Young,”  “  The  True  Way  of  Viewing  the  Sacred 
Books  and  Literature  of  the  World,”  and  “  The  Best  Spirit  in 
which  to  Regard  Past  Ages  of  History.”  These  lessons  were 
drawn  up  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  stories 
of  the  Bible.  Under  Professor  Adler’s  supervision  the  stories 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  carefully  written  out  for  the 
use  of  the  children’s  ethical  classes,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  series  by  writing  out  a  similar  series  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  stories,  which  makes  about  two  hundred  pages  of  type¬ 
written  manuscript.  There  are  sixteen  main  divisions  or  sub¬ 
jects, — “  Palestine,”  “  Stories  of  the  Birth  and  Youth  of  Jesus,” 
“  The  Baptism,”  “  The  Temptation,”  “  The  Twelve  Disciples,” 
“  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  “  The  Brother  of  Mercy,”  “  The 
Teacher  of  Parables,”  “  Jesus  as  a  Judge,’’  “  Jerusalem,”  “  The 
Last  Supper,”  “  Gethsemane,”  “The  Betrayal,”  “The  Trial,” 
“  The  Crucifixion,”  and  “  The  Resurrection.”  Each  one  of  these 
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classification  of  ideas  and,  on  the  other,  to  edification.  Ber¬ 
nard  Bosanquet  contributes  a  prefatory  note,  as  chairman  of 
the  Society’s  committee,  stating  that  while  no  exposition  can 
be  treated  as  binding  on  the  members,  this  address  gives  “a 
substantially  just  expression  of  their  feeling”  on  the  topics 
considered.  In  this  connection  the  strong  and  earnest  article 
of  Mr.  William  Clarke,  a  member  of  the  London  Society, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

There  are  doubtless  many  in  the  Elthical  Societies  .who 
would  not  indorse  all  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  radical  utterances,  but 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  his  earnest  presentation, 
from  his  stand-point,  of  the  attitude  the  Ethical  Societies 
should  take  towards  the  labor  question.  The  Christian 
Union  of  June  19  contains  a  noteworthy  article  by  Mr. 
Clarke  on  ”  The  Working-Classes  and  Religion,”  and  an  able 
editorial  on  “  The  Church  and  the  Workingman.” 

- On  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago 

Ethical  Society,  Dr.  Paul  Carus  gave  three  lectures  in  the 
Society’s  rooms  the  first  three  Sundays  in  June.  The  sub¬ 
jects  were,  “Is  Ethics  a  Science?”  “The  Date  of  Ethics,” 
and  “Theories  of  Ethics.”  The  lectures  were  received  with 
marked  attention  and  interest.  They  will  be  printed  in  a 
little  volume. 

- The  Adult  Class  in  Ethics,  of  the  Philadelphia 

Ethical  Society,  is  holding  its  meetings  regularly  on  Sunday 
mornings  during  the  summer.  The  class  is  making  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  “  The  Duties,”  as  outlined  by  Professor  Adler 
for  the  use  of  his  Plthical  Classes  in  New  York.  Short  papers 
are  read  by  members  of  the  class  on  the  subject  assigned  for 
the  day,  and  each  paper  is  fully  discussed.  The  meeting  opens 
each  Sunday  with  a  report  of  the  papers  and  discussion  of  the 
previous  week  by  the  secretary  of  the  class. 

- The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eth¬ 
ical  Society  makes  a  good  showing.  Besides  the  regular 
lecturer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  the  platform  has  been  occupied, 
during  the  past  season,  by  Mr.  Charles  Nagel,  Mr.  William 
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divisions  is  divided  into  from  one  to  several  portions,  so  that 
the  whole  material  consists  of  about  forty  lessons  on  the  “  Life 
of  Jesus.” 

A  Report  of  the  Workingmen’s  Self-Culture  Clubs,  which 
the  St.  Louis  Ethical  Society  has  formed,  was  given  in  our 
last  issue.  As  a  branch  of  this  work  there  has  recently  been 
opened  a  “School  of  Domestic  Economy,”  in  which  the  ladies 
of  the  city  have  taken  an  active  interest. 

- The  First  Free  Kindergarten  west  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains  was  establi.shed  in  San  Francisco  twelve  years  ago 
through  the  stimulus  of  addresses  given  there  by  Professor 
Adler  in  1878.  A  similar  Free  Kindergarten  movement  has 
recently  been  started  in  Denver,  Colorado,  by  some  of  the 
leading  citizens.  Professor  Adler  was  invited  to  give  two  lec¬ 
tures  there  in  June  to  help  on  the  movement,  and  was  cordially 
received  by  people  of  all  denominations. 
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